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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AFTER a temporary abatement, the political and legal turmoil 
begins again in Dublin, with the same noise and ‘“ Irish howling” 
as ever, and the same threatful boasts that the blundering of the 
Crown lawyers will enable the Repealers abruptly to stop the State 
trials; which were resumed on the 4th, with the striking of the 
Special Jury. That process is strictly defined by law; and is what 
we in England should as usual call, and make, a very “dry” 
affair. From a long list of some hundreds, forty-eight names are 
drawn by ballot, subject to certain technical objections; then 
those forty-eight are reduced to twenty-four, by twelve peremptory 
challenges allowed to each side,—that is to say, each party is 
allowed to strike off twelve without reason assigned. On the 
part of the accused, many objections have been taken generally 
to the panel thus prepared,—that qualified persons were im- 
properly omitted in the original list; that proper objections to 
persons balloted for the list of forty-eight were not entertained by 
the presiding officer; and other objections of form. But it is so 
difficult to distinguish in Ireland between objections to some real 
and substantial departure from justice or settled form, and objec- 
tions paraded merely for the sake of getting up a noise, that very 
little impression is made by this activity of the Repeal lawyers. 








If the enemies of the Government are to be believed, the error in 


the Jury panel is fatal, and Ministers contemplate abandoning the 
prosecutions ; a boast which Ministerialists in London treat as 
moonshine. One complaint is broader, and more authentic. The 
list of forty-eight contained the names of eleven Roman Catholics : 
the peremptory power of the lawyers for the prosecution was 
used to strike off the whole of those eleven, and the twelfth is 
said to have been one who sympathizes with Catholics. That 
exclusion has provoked the loudest and most unmeasured com- 
plaints, and is treated as an act of religious oppression: as each 
successive name was struck off, one of the attornies for the accused 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There goes another Catholic!” or ‘another Ro- 
man!” It is explained, that the names were struck off as those 
not of Roman Catholics but of Repealers; while on the other side 
it is denied that all were Repealers. Whether Repealers or Ro- 
man Catholics, it does not appear, regarding the exclusion as a 
mere exercise of lawyer-discretion, that the professional men were 
to blame. It was their office to use their discretionary privilege to 
purge the list of those whom they might consider opposed to them 
by a prejudgment on the issue of the trial; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that such was the motive which impelled the exclusion of 
the eleven, some of whom are Repealers, and all of whom 


. may be supposed to sympathize with the Repealers. It is equally 


to be presumed that the defending attornics acted on similar 
grounds,—that they excluded persons whom they thought likely to 
be prejudiced in favour of the prosecution: they struck off none 
but Protestants; and when Mr. Cantwerr exclaimed ‘ Another 
Roman!” Mr. Kemmis might have retorted by exclaiming “ Ano- 
ther Saxon!” The Crown had no power of putting its nominees 
on the list in lieu of the excluded Catholics; it had no privilege 
denied to the opposite party. It does not appear, therefore, on the 
face of the matter, that any blame fairly attaches to the lawyers. 

It would be well if that exhausted the question; but it does not. 
It is an unpleasant circumstance that any class or sect should pal- 
pably be excluded from a jury on so important a trial and one of 
such national interest. It is an unpleasant circumstance that 
Catholics should be excluded from a jury to try Catholics, and still 
more so that the exclusion should be the act of Government. It 
may be, that a jury including Repealers would follow the example 
so often set in Ireland, and withhold a verdict altogether, or insist 
on one against the evidence; and thus it may be, that the exclu- 
sion, being possible, was necessary: but that scarcely mends the 
matter. It argues the country to be in a deplorable state, where 
the only alternative to a denial of justice, even in the capital, is 
some kind of manceuyering in the composition of the jury. It is 








no less melancholy to see all parties—the whole country—not con- 
tending for a fair trial, but locking at the result, each side aiming 
to secure it like a prize; arranging the votes on the Jury like 
the votes on a Parliamentary Committee, and inferring the 
decision from the party of the jurors. All this implies an 
habitual disregard both of the forms and the spirit of justice, 
and a vitiated public mind. It is thus that misrule recoils 
upon bad rulers, in the shape of retributive embarrassment. The 
mismanagement of Ireland, through a long series of years, has 
enabled one sect to monopolize wealth and power, and by conse- 
quence to monopolize “respectability” in the British sense of the 
term; so that there is a tendency in the state of things to produce 
these onesided juries. Ireland has really been ‘‘ wronged” for 
centuries, and, like a disfavoured child, she cannot forego the loud 
tone of the aggrieved when her active wrongs have ceased: she has 
not yet learned to know justice when she has it. And many of the 
causes that keep up the sense of injury, by continuing its effects, 
remain in full force, though the bad spirit that originated them no 
longer exists: there is, for example, no disposition to oppress the 
Catholics ; but the invidious endowment of a minority-church still 
mocks their poverty. While the general state of Ireland remains 
unrelieved of these seeds of disease, popular violence, wrongheaded- 
ness, scandalous frustration of formal law, crime disguised as mar- 
tyrdom, will ever perplex and baffle the statesman. The scandals 
of the State trials are only a few of the thousand reproaches that 
recall the long-deferred task of setting the general state of Ireland 
to rights. 

Beyond the law-courts, the aspect of affairs is not more pro- 
mising. Mr. O’Connewt reappears from his retreat at Darrynane, 
and renews on a small scale his monster-meetings—recommences 
at the meetings of the Repeal Association his harangues in favour 
of what, with appropriate ambiguity, he calls “ the most rigid and 
the most awful peace”; furbishing up his popularity to its brightest 
glow in time for the trials. Mr. Ron's motion, to pray the Queen 
for an act of oblivion and conciliation, has succeeded in the Town- 
Council of Dublin; but the slight and sneering and suspicion of 
motive which it has encountered promise little further success. 

The Whig papers announce that Lord Joun Russext, soon after 
the opening of the session, is to call the attention of Parliament to 
the state of Ireland, and to move for a Committee of inquiry. The 
report is of a kind common enough at the close of the long recess ; 
and, coupled with the feclers in the same direction that Whigs have 
put forth in reviews and pamphlets, is probable enough. But 
from the fact that the State trials are still pending, the party-puff 
derives an unusual taint of indecorum. Poor Ireland is more than 


ever the sport and tool of factions! 





The Anti-Corn-law League is gaining a new advantage, for the 
agricultural Protectionists are arousing themselves to a direct op- 
position. Essex takes the lead in establishing a League to battle 





with the League; and some other agricultural counties are pre- 
paring to follow; while a few societies already in existence are 
taking a more decisive course. Hitherto, the new energy has not 
been very happily directed. A Northamptonshire society has 
forced Earl Spencer to withdraw from its ranks, because he is a 
Free-trader. It is not shown that he will be less a Free-trader for 
the exclusion ; that he will have less influence; or that his farming 
associates were assumed to share his Free-trade opinions because 
they consorted with him in fattening cattle and encouraging able 
ploughmen. The step, therefore, savours as much of futility as of 
littleness. If they wanted to neutralize the effect of Lord Spencer’s 
free trade among agriculture, they should have sought some equally 
eminent advocate of protection among manufactures or commerce— 
say Lord Lonponperry, for want of a better. Mr. Cuarves 
Cuaruin’s Lincolnshire plan, of finding a person used to mob- 
oratory to meet Mr. Cogpen, looks a little more apposite; but 
his favourite notion of ducking the chief Leaguer does not say 
much for the controversial skill of the Parts of Lindsey: it would 
superfluously prove the existence of water and boors in Lincoln- 
shire, but is not at all calculated to refute the lowest of Mr. Con- 
DEN’s arguments, or to weigh much with the Legislature. In 
Essex, strange to say, they manage these things better. Mr. Rosert 
Baker, of Writtle, addresses himself to fight the League with their 
own weapons. He studies their method of warfare, and finds that their 
great arms are subscriptions and figures; and straight he evokes 
subscriptions and figures in Essex. ‘The subscriptions, indeed, are 
not quite so astounding as the Manchester offerings to Free Trade ; 
nor are the figures altogether so formidable. He evidently has 
more ambition than practice in the use of statistics, and does not 
even know their nature. le therefore makes mistakes which, if he 
is young, he may outgrow. He undertakes, boldly encugh, to meet 
the challenge to produce statements of the peculiar burdens on 
land ; and among them he counts wages, rent, and general taxation! 
as if manufacturers did not pay wages, rent, and indirect taxes. 
A botanist might as well instance corn, grapes, and potatoes, as 
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products peculiar to Great Britain. Mr. Baxer’s figures are ar- 
ranged in a very statistical manner, and there is a very profound 
computation of percentages; so that he may have thought he was 
really doing something like a Porter or a M‘Curocu: but his 
toy will not serve any use. However, it shows a’ laudable 
ambition, and proves that Essex has stolen a march of intellect 
upon Northamptonshire and the Parts of Lindsey. It suggests a 
hope that some day the philosophers of agriculture may be able to 
explain what connexion there is between the existing order of 
things—“ protection,” and the existing disorder—these continual 
incendiary fires, which appear to have become one of “our national 
institutions.” 

The events which have engrossed French politicians are not of 
the most momentous kind. Explanations have been extorted from 
M. Guizor in the Chamber of Peers; and he has duly explained 
that the Queen of England declined to receive the Duke of Bor- 
peAux, and that the British Government have undertaken to revise 
the Slave-trade Treaties of 1831 and 1833. The 7émes says that 
the promised revision is a mistake; so that what M. Guizor really 
knew, or understood, or meant, or said, or was understood to say, is 
still a matter of doubt: which is convenient, as it furnishes more 
food for political controversy than the simple explanation. The 
other matter remains uncontradicted: Queen Vicrorra did, then, 
refuse to allow the young gentleman in question to press her carpet 
or to handle a knife and fork at her table; and France feels all the 
more honoured and safe: which is gratifying. Moreover, that 
influential class the schoolboys have expressed their approval of M. 
Larrirre’s oddly-timed philippic against the Government ; and 
would have decreed honour to M. Berancer on his general merits, 
only the immortal poet was not at home. The students were 
lucky enough for some eight or ten of their number to be arrested: 
which attests the political importance of their order. Such are 
among the most formidable sallies that engage attention in France 
just now: whence we may infer that, upon the whole, the country 
is tranquil, and disposed to remain so. 


In Spain, that which was a project is now in course of action; 
and, having “suspended ” the sitting of the Legislature, the Bravo 
Ministry are legislating by themselves. ‘Their lawmaking is cha- 
racteristic : it begins with a remodelling of the municipalities ; and 
one notable provision is, to vest the appointment of the chief civic 
officers in the Government. Gonzatez Bravo and his colleagues, 
however, disclaim any intention of dissolving the Cortes: and pro- 
bably they will not do any thing so indelicately arbitrary—unless 
they change their mind. To put it in a familiar shape to the 
English reader: suppose by some odd revolution Queen Vicror1A 
were induced to “ send for” the editor of some scurrilous London 
paper; that he were to form a Cabinet; that, under a tender re~ 
gard for the public excitement, he were to “ suspend” the sittings 
of Lords and Commons, and undertake to pass his own bills in his 
own Cabinet; that he were to begin legislation with a bill vesting 
the appointment of borough Mayors in the Crown; and that he 
were politely to disclaim any intention of dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, thus cavalierly relieved of its functions ;—the supposition is 
as extravagant as the wildest nightmare-dream, but it is only a 
literal narration of the facts in Spain. 

Portugal, which has just reached another opening of its Cortes 
without another revolution, quite shines in steadiness and tranquil- 
lity, beside the greater kingdom. 





The Court. 

Tur Court moved from Windsor Castle, on Tuesday, to Claremont; 
where it has passed the remainder of the week in quiet as profound as 
that at the Castle; the Quecn and Prince Albert, and the children, 


taking the usual out-door exercise. ‘The Prince of Wales now rides 
out on a pony. 

Prince Albert enjoyed the sport of shooting in the Castle preserves on 
Saturday ; and in Claremont preserves on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

The only persons who visited the Castle before the Court departed, 
this week, were Sir Henry Wheatley and the Earl of Liverpool. 

The Duke of Cambridge has left Belvoir Castle, and has gone to 
Belton House, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Brownlow. 


Che Eetropolis. 

A grand Court of Wardmote was held in the Guildhall, on Monday, 
by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, to receive the presentments of the 
several Wardmote Inquesis. The neglect of resident traders to take 
out their freedom, and the filth of the streets, formed general topics of 
notice in many of the presentments. The Ward of Aldersgate pre- 
sented a long list of persons who were supposed not to have taken out 
their freedom: Sir Peter Laurie expressing a hope that it would no 
longer be treated as a mere matter of form, but that the City Solicitor 
would be instructed to proceed against the large dealers, who had 
hitherto evaded the obligation of a payment which, to the poor man, 
was a serious object. The presentment from Bassishaw Ward contained 
some observations on the point— 

“ We present that, in obedicnce to the articles given us in charge, we have 
caused to be summoned upwards of cighty persons, now carrying on trade 
within this ward, and who were saspected not to be free of this city, and re- 
A + ia bg appear before us to produce and show the copy of their freedom 
~ under “tf ok of the office of the Chamberlain of this city; but that such 
YP" buna ness hate (with two or three ptions) been entirely disregarded by 

le Persdue tozwhom they were , in consequence, as we believe, of 
ythe Sig Indtt@ntion that has been shown to our former presentments. We 

¢ Sthetcforspresehtppur request that the decision of some competent tribunal may 
hhe abidivéd—trs holesale dealers are compellable to take up their 
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freedom in order to their carrying on trade within this city; and if not, then, 
secondly, what constitutes a dealing by wholesale. And we present our further 
request, that until those questions are decided, the articles given in charge to 
the Inquest may be so altered, as that the members of the Inquest may be re- 
lieved from the invidious imquiries which, under the solemnity of an oath or 
aflirmation, are now so uuavailingly cast upon them.” 

Billingsgate Ward presented, that of sixty persons who had been sum- 
moned only one attended. Complaints on the same subject were pre- 
sented by the Wards of Bridge Within, Coleman Street, and Farringdon 
Without. Complaints respecting the filth of the streets were presented 
by the Wards of Billingsgate, Bridge Within, Candlewick, Castle Bay- 
nard, and Dowgate. Alderman Gibbs told the Inquest-jurors, that if 
the inhabitants would attend the Commissioners of Sewers on the fol- 
lowing day, and prove breaches of contract against the contractors for 
cleaning the streets, penalties should most unquestionably be inflicted. 
A petition was presented from Mr. William Wells against the return at 
the Jate election for Farringdon Ward Without; praying that, instead of 
Mr. R. Taylor, Mr. Obbard, Mr. Gresham, and Mr. Hodgson, who 
were disqualified because they were not resident householders, the peti- 
tioner and three others might be returned. The Lord Mayor promised 
that all the presentments should receive due attention. 


The Commissioners of Sewers held a meeting at Guildhall, on Tues- 
day, and heard many complaints against Mr. John Gore, the contractor 
for scavenging the City, for neglect in not properly cleaning divers 
streets and removing the dust from the houses. The Clerk was ordered 
to set forth the various places about which complaints had been made, 
and to fine the contractor for the neglect of one week’s work therein. 
It is computed that the fines will amount to 200/. or 3001. 


A public meeting of the friends of popular education was held on 
Wednesday, at Marlborough Chapel, in the Old Kent Road, to adopt 
measures for establishing schools in that district according to the plan 
of the British and Foreign School Society. Mr. Benjamin Wood, M.P., 
took the chair; and Mr. Hawes, M.P., Dr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. Wire, 
and several reverend gentlemen, were present. The Factories Bill of 
last session was the subject of some vehement reprobation. The Reve- 
rend J. Aldiss boasted that the Dissenters had “prevented a gorged 
and tyrannical priesthood from laying hold of the minds of youth, 
snatching them from all hopes of Christian liberty, and dragging them 
back to the darkness of the middle ages.” All the resolutions proposed 
were carried unanimously ; and Mr. Wood led off a liberal subscription 
with the sum of 50. 

A general meeting of the Royal Humane Society was held at their 
office in Trafalgar Square, on Tuesday ; Sir Edward Codrington in the 
chair. The report stated the receipts at 2,504/.; the expenditure at 
2,254/.; leaving in the Treasurer’s hands 250/. The number of cases of 
drowning brought under the Committee’s notice during the past year 
was 170; rewards had been distributed to 156 persons. The Society 
had offered a prize for the best essay on the resuscitation of life in per- 
sons apparently drowned ; but five essays which had been sent in proved 
to be only compilations from previous works, containing no new sugges- 
tions. ‘Thanks were voted to the Duke of Northumberland for his 
patronage of the Society ; and various persons were rewarded with the 
silver medal. 


In Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce’s Court, on Thursday, Mr. Charles 
Dickens obtained injunctions against Mr. Berger, Mr. Strange, and Mr. 
Cleave, to restrain them from selling a pirated copy of A Christmas 
Carol in Prose, slightly altered, which they were selling in two num- 
bers of a penny publication called Purley’s Illuminated Library. 

An examination into a wholesale forgery of wills has lately occupied the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansionhouse, and the accused were reéxamined on 
Tuesday. They are Mr. Barber, of the firm of Barber and Bircham, so- 
licitors, in New Bridge Street—the other partner being in no way im- 
plicated—and a Mr. Fletcher; and yesterday, Mrs. Georgiana Dorey, 
the wife of a respectable shopkeeper in Oxford Street, was added to the 
list of prisoners. The first case was that of a Miss Ann Slack, who 
had property left her by her father, amounting to more than 6,000/. She 
seems not to have been very astute in business. Her guardian, Mr. 
Hulme, had the management of her affairs ; and he transferred stock to 
her name in two separate sums; furnishing her with money as she re- 
quired it. ‘The guardian died in 1832; and the lady, who up to that 
time had lived in Smith Street, Chelsea, went to reside with a married 
sister and her husband, Captain Foskett. Miss Slack continued to re- 
ceive dividends at the Bank, on one part of the stock, while 
the rest remained forgotten; and having been unclaimed for 
ten years, was, on the 6th June 1842, transferred to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; and Mr. Bar- 
ber became aware of the transfer. On the pretext that he was em- 
powered to convey some funded property bequeathed to a “ Miss Ann 
Slack” by a lady who had died six weeks before at Bath, he applied to 
Captain Foskett, apparently to settle some doubts as to the identity of 
his sister-in-law ; and thus obtained information respecting the owner 
of the unclaimed dividend, and also Miss Slack’s signature. A will in 
her name was now produced at Doctors Commons, purporting to be- 
queath the unclaimed stock to her niece, “‘ Emma Slack”; a note pur- 
porting to be from “ Emma Slack” was addressed to the Governor of 
the Bauk, requesting that the stock might be transferred to her; and a 
person answering to that name attended at the Bank, and received the 
dividends due on the stock. Mr. Fletcher first appears in the business 
as introducing “ Miss Emma Slack ” to Mr. Barber. 

In the next case, the forged will of a Mrs. Mary Hunt, of Queen’s 
Square, Bristol, was proved at Doctors Commons by Barber ; who after- 
wards received the amount mentioned in the will, with the interest for 
ten years. Barber was accompanied on the occasion by a person who 
called himself Thomas Hunt, and who pretended to be the executor. 
That the document was forged there could be no doubt, as Mary Hunt 
died in 1806, while the will proved by Barber made it appear that she 
did not die before 1829. A book belonging to Fletcher contained an 
entry of the name of Mary Hunt, the amount of unclaimed money due, 
and the name of the solicitor; and Fletcher is suspected of having per- 
sonated Thomas Hunt; but the evidence was not clear on that point. 

The third case, which was just like those described, related to the 
will of Elizabeth Burchard, in which the property bequeathed amounted 
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to 2,000 Mr. Barber and his client were again remanded until the 
92d instant. 

Yesterday, Mrs. Dorey was produced as the personator of Emma 
Slack, in which name she had taken lodgings in Francis Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road ; and at her own house were found some articles of 
dress which she had worn as Emma Slack, and a seal like that on the 
false will of Elizabeth Burchard. The prisoner was remanded till 
Monday week, to be examined with the others. 

A painful murder and suicide were committed at Deptford, on Wed- 
pesday. A Mr. Dickenson, who formerly kept a publichouse at Par- 
son’s Green, but has since been in distressed circumstances, returned to 
his home in Giffen Street, in the evening, after being out all day on busi- 
ness, and he went into the back-parlour to see his wife. He found her 
lying on a bed, weltering in blood that flowed from a wound in her 
throat, but still alive; and at her feet were two children, with their 
throats cut, quite dead. Medical assistance was afforded to the mother ; 
and it was thought necessary to remove Mr. Dickenson, who was dis- 
tracted with grief, to the Workhouse, for his personal safety. A Co- 
roner’s Jury have returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against Mrs. 
Dickenson, who seems to have been instigated by despair at the pres- 
sure of extreme want. 

A disagreeable scene occurred in the church of Si. Stephen Wal- 
prook, on Sunday. Dr. Croly preached a sermon on the New Year, in 
the course of which he extolled the domestic virtues of the Queen. 
Suddenly, a person in one of the crowded aisles cried—* It is all a 
delusion ! it is all a delusion! Why does she not go among the poor?” 
The Rector paused, while some officers of the church removed the 
disturber; who was conveyed to the Stationhouse. He proved to be 
a person who was once a substantial inhabitant of the parish, but whose 
mind had been unsettled by money-difficulties; and he laboured under 
the notion that Sir Robert Peel has injured him by depriving him of 
some lucrative situation. The Police Surgeon pronounced him insane ; 
and there is no doubt that he will be properly taken care of. 


The Yrobinces. 

The second meeting of the Essex Agricultural Protection Society 
was held at the Three Cups Inn, Colchester, on Saturday. Mr. R. 
Baker, the President, took the chair; and between four and five hun- 
dred gentlemen, farmers, and tradesmen, were present. The Chairman 
stated, that the Society meant to act only on the defensive, in opposi- 
tion to a party whose object was the annihilation of the agricultural 
body in England. The subscriptions amounted to 1,0001, “in sums of 
1001, downwards”; and he anticipated that in a few days that amount 
would be doubled. Making some remarks on the general subject of 
protection, Mr. Baker produced a paper, prepared with great care, to 
show, in reply to challenges of the Auti-Corn-law League, what were 
vhe charges on land— 

He would take the case of 100 acres of land, because they could better 
anderstand the proportions on such a quantity than ona larger one. Now, to 
cultivate 100 acres in the usual mode, would require four or tive labourers : he 
would take five; and, supposing that of these five, three had five in family each, 
one two, and the fifth one, the labour necessary to cultivate that land would 
support 18 persons. But then there was the tenant, with, he would say, four 
in family. There was also the landlord, with, perhaps, for 1,000 acres, five in 
family and five domestics—in all 10 persons; and taking one for 100 acres, and 
one from the families of the wheelwright, the blacksmith, the carpenter, and 
veterinary surgeon, whose families, in proportion to 1,000 acres, he would take 
at four each, it would amount in all to 27 persons dependent in those agricul- 
tural districts on the cultivation of every 100 acres of land. Then, there were 
the taxes bearing directly or indirectly on land. The direct taxes amounted to 
the following sums: malt-tax, to 5/.; property-tax, 4/.; poor-rate and parish 
charges, 25/.; rent charge, 30/.; direct assessed taxes, 2/ 10s.; land-tax, 5/.; 
in all 712. 10s. Then came the indirect taxation. The five labourers would 
earn, on an average, 351. a year—in all, 165/.; and taking 10 per cent for indi- 
rect taxation, would give 16/. 10s.; upon the tenant the same would be 151. ; 
upon the landlord 15/.; and on the mechanic 5/l.—in all, 51/, 10s.; making 
together, in direct and indirect taxation, upon every 27 persons dependent on 
the cultivation of every 100 acres of land, 123/. He then went on to assume 
that of those 100 acres of land one-fourth was grass, and a certain proportion 
was fallow, producing no return in that year. Deducting, then, from the 
charge upon the 100 acres of 123/. a fourth for grass and fallow-land, it would 
leave 92/. 5s. charged upon that proportion which was cultivated. But then, 
again, of the 75 acres, not more than one-fourth, or 19 acres, were wheat; and 
on an average of 3 quarters 4 bushels to an acre, the quantity of wheat produced 
would be about 66 quarters 4 bushels; the taxation upon which, direct and 
indirect, would be upwards of 20s. a quarter. That calculation was without 
reference to any part of the capital invested in the taking of the land, carrying 
on the farm, or any incidental expenses connected with it; and that charge of 
20s. and upwards was almost entirely over and above the taxation imposed 
upon wheat in foreign countries. Those were some of the items on which they 
had to contend that protection was necessary to this country. 

To prove that any reduction in the price of wheat affected the la- 





.bourer less than was supposed, he stated, that as flour descended in value 


the price of labour descended in a greater proportion— 
For instance, the rate of labour in this country was about 12s. a week: 
when wheat was 52s. a quarter, it was 10s.; and when wheat was 44s., it was 
only 8s. or 9s.; so that, for every alteration of 8s. in the price of wheat, there 
was a reduction of 2s. in the price of labour. It was clear, then, that as the 
price of wheat rose the labourer was more benefited than when it was reduced, 
as he was instructed by the opposite party to believe was the case. The capital 
invested in agriculture, as compared with that employed in manufactures, was 
as 15 to 1; but the annual produce was far different, for that was only 2 to 1. 
The Chairman read letters from an unemployed fancy-flower-maker 
in London, deprecating free trade ; and from another person asserting 
that there were thousands in Leeds and its neighbourhood who were 
opposed to the League and its supporters. A Jong resolution, similar 
to that passed at the first meeting, was adopted. In seconding it, Mr. 
T. Baker anticipated that if the League were to get free trade they 
would be dissatisfied, and very probably would come forward for a 
bounty on all corn imported. Several speakers attacked the measures 
of last session; the Reverend Mr. Smythers being very severe on the 
new Corn-law, the Tariff, the Canada Whea: Bill, and the Income-tax— 
The rich and great commercial house of Baring and Brothers—perhaps one 
of the greatest in all Europe—had returned its income as below 150/.; while 
he (Mr. Smythers) had to pay the tax on half the rental of a farm of 800 
acres, from which he derived no profit in that year. Now, he would ask, was 
that a fair division of the public tax ? 
All the resolutions proposed were affirmed without opposition. 











A meeting, similar in objects and nature, was held at Newport Pag- 
nell, in Buckinghamshire, on Wednesday. About two hundred tenant- 
farmers attended. The principal speaker was the Reverend Joho 
Fisher, of Wavington; who attacked the League and Sir Robert Peel 
with almost equal asperity. He did not directly charge the League 
with instigating the incendiary fires; but he asked— 

Might not the continual abuse of the farmers induce the labourers to set on 
fire the stacks of the farmer? He did not accuse them of it; but the pre- 
sumption was strong. At all events, in a neighbouring county such results 
were seen after one of the League lecturers had been prominently busy. There 
was, however, a mode of action open to them, which was to call on their 
County Members. (“ Ok! where are they?”) They had been returned by 
the farmers, and what had they done for them? (‘* Nothing.”’) 

He complained, that in didactic recommendations to drain and so 
forth, Sir Robert Peel and the Free-traders treated the farmers like 
children: “as for under-draining, Sir Robert Peel was the greatest 
master of the art he had ever known, as any farmer might discover by 
putting his hands into his pockets.” A resolution was carried unani- 
mously, that “ The meeting participated in the almost universal feeling 
of abhorrence excited by the false and insidious statements and opinions 
put forth by the Anti-Corn-law League, which was a conspiracy to oo- 
tain free trade in corn, but to preserve the protection enjoyed by the 
manufacturers.” No money appears to have been subscribed at the 
meeting; but it was said in the room, that the subscription for the 
county would reach sonie thousands of pounds. 

We are informed that the principal landowners in East Kent are 
about to meet next week, for the purpose of arranging a general 
meeting of agriculturists, to determine on such measures as may be 
necessary at the present crisis of Anti-Corn-law agitation,—Kentish 
Observer. 

A similar movement has been begun in Lincolnshire. On Friday, 
“the Lincoln and Liadsey Agricultural Association for the Protection 
of Agriculture” held an annual meeting, which was numerously at- 
tended. Mr. C. Chaplin, of Blankney Hall, was called to the chair. 
He stated that Colonel Sibthorp, who was unable to attend, had bea 
reélected President of the Association, and Mr. Stephenson Secretary ; 
and he went on to urge vigorous measures to secure protection, “ when 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright were running about the country to set 
people by the ears, to ruin the farmer, and to pauperise the labourer ”— 

In 1835, when this Society was formed, and when agitation was at a great 
height, he, with Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Dawson, and another gentleman, was 
sent to London to attend a meeting -of a Central Society there formed for the 
protection of agriculture: but when they got to the meeting, they found 
the society in London had been got up by the Currency-people, and at the 
meeting which they attended the currency alone was the topic of discus- 
sion; nota single word being said about wheat, barley, or any other agricul- 
tural produce. Scarcely any thing had been done from that time to this; and 
the fund then formed was now very low, and he thought ought to be increased. 
* * * Possibly, if Mr. Cobden should present himself again in Lincoln, 
and if the people did not put him in the river, they ought to get a man accus- 
tomed to mob-orators to answer him and expose the fallacy of his arguments. 

Mr. R. A. Christophers, M.P., recommended that no time should be 
lost in getting up petitions to Parliament. Resotutions setting forth the 
objects of the meeting were affirmed unanimously; and a committee 
was appointed to carry out the necessary measures. Among the reso- 
lutions, there was a paragraph stating that the passing of the recent 
measures in Parliament had tended to “ shake confidence in public 
men”; but, on the suggestion of Mr. Chaplin, this seatence was struck 
out; Mr. Chaplin remarking, that what was past they could not recall, 
and they must not express any want of confidence in public men—they 
must, on the contrary, endeavour to keep them in, or they would get 
worse. Mr. Chaplin opened a subscription with 201; Mr. Christophers 
contributed as much; and several farmers entered their names for 5/. 

The Committee of the Berkshire Society for the Protection of Agri- 
culture, established in July last, met at Reading on Saturday. A large 
number of new members were enrolled. Lord Barrington, M.P., Mr. 
Pusey, M.P., Mr. Duffield, M.P., and many other gentlemen, attended ; 
and it was resolved, in opposition to the League, to get up a gevera! 
petition to Parliament, to issue an address to the agriculturists, and to 
have a public dinner early in February, 

At the meeting of the Gloucester Farmers Club, on Saturday, it was 
stated that the subscriptions of the farmers had fullen off. A member 
observed that the reason was, that the farmers thought the club tended 
to promote the interests of the landlord rather than those of the farmer. 
There was some conversation respecting a society to oppose the League ; 
but it was agreed to defer the question to be discussed at a public meet- 
ing on an early day, in order not to involve the club in politics. 

Earl Spencer and the Northampton Farmers and Graziers Associa- 
tion are at issue. His Lordship’s declaration in favour of free trade 
induced some of the members to request that he would retire from the 
presidency of the Association; which he declined to do. Ia con- 
sequence of that refusal, thirty of the members retired. Whereupon 
Lord Spencer altogether withdrew his name from the society; re- 
marking— 

“ T have had great satisfaction in acting with the society, believing as I do 
that it has greatly improved the agriculture of this neighbourhood; but I am 
confident this has been mainly owing to the total exclusion of all political feel- 
ing from every part of its proceedings. If I remain a member this can no 
longer be the case; but when I am withdrawn, I hope the farmers will carry 1t 
on in the same spirit which has hitherto animated it. With respect to the 
prizes which I have been in the habit of giving as a member of the society, | 
shall of course give those which are announced for this year. After this year, 
I shall continue to offer those for sheep-shearing, for mowing, and for hedge- 
cutting, to the labourers; for none of them, at least, will think that they have a 
right to dictate to me what my political opinions shall be, because I offer prizes 
for their competition. I shall be quite ready also to continue the other prizes, 
if the society will accept them, unless I find that it is imputed to me that | 
have any political or interested motive in so doing.” 








The Auti-Corn-law League had a great tea-party in Ashton Town- 
hall, on Monday. Mr. Charles Hindley, the Member for the borough, 
took the chair: Mr. Charles Villiers, who was visiting Mr. Hindley 
was present; with Mr, Cobden, Colonel Thompson, Mr. H. Ashworih, 
and Mr. Moore. At the close, the subscription towards the 100,000/. 
fund was announced to be 4,338/. 
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A meeting was held at Oxford, last week, to consult on measures for 
providing proper burying-ground for the city. A great number of the 
municipal and clerical authorities were present, and Mr. Langston, one 
of the Members. Two propositions were submitted to the meeting: 
one, by the Reverend J. R. Hall, to request the parochial clergy, 
Churchwardens, and others, to supply additional burying-ground; the 
other, by Alderman Sadler, to establish a general cemetery, open to 
persons of all persuasions, and situate without the town. The general 
cemetery was strongly supported by Professor Buckland; and Alder- 
man Sadler’s proposition was carried, by about 50 to 9. The dis- 
centients, who are said all to be “ Tractarian” clergymen, withdrew ; 
and the rest of the meeting appointed a Committee to put the decision 
into practice. 

Norwich is all aflame upon the subject of Church-rates. Proceedings 
have been instituted in the Arches Court of Canterbury against five 
most respectable] parishioners of St. George’s Colegate in Norwich, for 
“ having wilfully and contumaciously obstructed, or at least refused to 
make, or join or concur in making, a sufficient rate for Church pur- 
poses ”; which is assumed, on the strength of a recent judgment by Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust, to be a punishable offence! The Dissenters of 
Norwich are endeavouring to stay the proceedings in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, by obtaining the interposition of the Court of Queen’s Bench; 
and a public meeting has been held at the Guildhall, to lay the case 
before the public and promote subscriptions to defray the law expenses. 
With much strong language, a resolution was unanimously carried, re- 
commending the case to the attention of the people generally, and ask- 
ing sympathy and pecuniary aid; and a subscription was opened with 
spirit. 


We read of incendiary fires in Essex, Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridge—three or four in each county ; but there is little interest in 
the details. At Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, a youth has been taken into 
custody on suspicion; and of two men arrested at Manuden, one had 
previously been fined 5/, for obstructing some persons in putting out a 
former fire. 

An assault case which was tried at the Birmingham Borough Sessions, 





on Saturday, has disclosed disgraceful practices in the Court of Requests | 


prison in that town. Two poor debtors were convicted of assaulting a 


police-constable; and in the examination it came out that the poor | 


debtors are confined in a place attached to the prison, but made out of 
the cellar of an old house. The keeper would not say that it measures 
fifteen feet; and at all events it is very small. Twenty-three persons 
were in confinement there on Christmas-day; and about thirty 


strangers, friends, were permitted to visit them; which led to a dis- | 4 : ns é 
Bers, G I ‘ : | order, &c., he left Dublin on a visit to Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor. 


| Accordingly, as the panel was arranged in alphabetical order, it was trans- 


turbance, and to the assault. Some of the prisoners sleep in the place, 
foot to foot, on old straw, the filthy vermin of which give a coarse 
name tothe cellar. These miserable creatures are so unruly, that the 
keeper of the prison habitually fears to venture among them. ‘They 
have a practice of “ chumming up ” a new fellow-prisoner—beating him 
with old swords and staves kept in the prison for the purpose, to exact 
a fee of half-a-crown. Such has been the state of things sixteen years 
at least. The men were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in 
Warwick Gaol; where Mr. Recorder Ilill said, they would be treated 
like men, not brutes. It is of course assumed that the “ black-hole” 
will be abolished. 

At Hitchen Petty Sessions, on Tuesday, Alexander Burke was exa- 
mined on a charge of cruelly usinga pony.' He undertook to drive it 
in a gig, against a stage-coach, from Bedford to London and back, and 
to London again next morning: but it died at Shefford on the return 
to Bedford, from congestion of blood in the lungs. There was a horse 
in harness with it, as a “ leader,” which was changed from time to 
time. The Magistrates inflicted the full penalty of 40s. und costs; 
regretting that the law did not authorize a heavier fine. 


Mr. Bourne—“ I dont know whether he is a Roman or not, but I have no 
doubt that he will esteem it a favour to be omitted from this Jury.” 

Mr. Cantwell—* Oh! a very great favour for the Crown, I have no doubt. 
I strike off 41, John White.” 

Mr. Kemmis—* James Fallon.” 

Mr. Cantwell—“ Another Roman! 

Mr. Kemmis—“ John Beaghan.” 

Mr. Cantwell—* There’s another! Strike off John Thwaites, the soda-man.” 

Mr. Kemmis—‘“ James Patrick Smith.” 

Mr. Cantwell—* Another Catholic! I really think that every Cornwall 
man should be informed the way the Catholics of this country are respected 
here. [Mr. Cantwell alluded to the speech of Lord Eliot, made to the electors 
of that county on his reélection after being appointed to the Secretaryship of 
Ireland.| I strike off John Irwin.” 

Mr. Bourne—“ Really, Mr. Cantwell, there are no observations made by the 
other side, and they were better omitted by you.” 

Mr. Kemmis—* John Dennan, of Abbey Street.” 

Mr. Cantwell—“ George Whittaker.” 

Mr. Kemmis—“ William Joseph Cainen.” 

Mr. Cantwell—* Another Catholic! I strike off Robert Chamley.” 

Mr. Kemmis—* Lawrence Gorman.” 

Mr. Cantwell—* Another Roman! John T. Boileau.” 

Mr. Kemmis—“ William Fitzpatrick.” 

Mr. Cantwell—“ Another Catholic! Nicholas W. Monserratt.” 

Mr. Kemmis—* John M’Gloin.” 

Mr. Cantwell—“ Another Catholic ! 

Mr. Kemmis—“ William Hendrick.” 

Mr. Cantwell—“ Another Roman! James Cuff St. George.” 

Mr. Kemmis—* William Ring.” 

Mr. Cantwe!l—“ He is supposed to be Liberal, and therefore next to 2 
Catholic! I strike off John Fry.” 

The charge of a sweeping omission in the Sheriff’s Jury-list is ex- 
plained by the Dublin Monitor of Wednesday, in a paper headed “ Most 
Important ”"— 

“ The revision of the Special Jury-list rests entirely with the Recorder. He 
examines the qualifications of any man, and judges whether or not he is qualified 
according to law to be placed on the panel. This done, the Jurors-book is made 
out under the Recorder’s direction, and authenticated by him ; and then handed 
over to the High Sheriff, who is bound by law faithfully and truly to make out 
a list of jurors that appear on the Jurors-book; and it is from this list so made 
out that the Clerk of the Crown strikes Special Juries. Now, that a most 
astounding discrepancy appears between the number of gentlemen admitted as 
Special Jurors by the Recorder and the number set forth on the High Sheriff’s 
list, is undeniably true. The High Sheriff's list contains 717 names; whereas 
the number admitted as qualified jurors by the Recorder amounted to 780.” 


I strike off Robinson Carolin.” 


George Wilson Boileau.” 


| [How the omission happened, says the Monitor, has not yet been clearly ex- 





A clergyman made an awkward mistake the other day, at St. Albans. | 


Policeman Wintle, of the Hertfordshire Constabulary, was going his 
rounds early on Sunday morning, December the 31st; and according to 
his practice, after taking a tour on the grounds of Childwick Hall, the 
residence of the Reverend Mr. Brogden, he continued his waik towards 
Harpenden. Hearing the report of fire-arms, he returned. He had 
scarcely entered the grounds when he received several shots in various 


parts of his head, body, and limbs. He was removed, in a very dangerous | 


condition, to the Heriford Infirmary. Mr. Brogden says that he thought 
some one was loitering about bis grounds for an unlawful purpose ; and 
that he called out to Wintle, but receiving no answer, fired. Wintle, 


however, says that he did not hear Mr. Brogden call out. Some Police- | 





men went to arrest Mr. Brogden; but hearing of their intention, a 
neighbour, Mr. Lomax, whois a Magistrate, nndertook to be answerable | 


for the clergyman’s appearance. 





IRELAND. 


The process of striking the Special Jury for the approaching State 


plained ; but thus much is known—] “ After the Recorder had concluded the 
revision of the panel, but befure that panel had been arranged in alphabetical 


mitted, made out on slips, to the Recorder, at Drayton Manor, to be au- 
thenticated by him; and it appears that two slips, containing the 63 omitted 
names, either were not forwarded to the Recorder, or, being forwarded, did not 
come into his hands ; for we understand the Recorder has no recollection of the 
omitted names having reached him.” 

The opponents of Government strongly hope that this error will 
prove fatal to the prosecution: the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle repeats a rumour that Sir Robert Peel has directed the * sus- 
pension” of the prosecutions; ‘‘and as there is no power in law to 
make another special panel until next year, the prosecutions, it is said, 
have been indefinitely postponed.” The Attorney-General has served a 
notice on the traversers, that should not the trials terminate by the 31st 
instant, each succeeding day up to the 15th April is to be considered part 
of Hilary Term! ‘This makes the Monitor think that additional time 
is to be used to correct the Sheriff’s list by the addition of the 63 omit- 
ted names, 

The London Standard says that the omission will make no difference 
to the progress of the trials; for, technically,—‘‘ As regards the panel, 
the Court cannot look farther back than the Sheriff, and if satisfied that 
he has acted honestly, it must proceed with the panel returned by him, 
in disregard of all objections to its composition”; and morally, ‘ The 
owners of the sixty-three omitted names, if there were such names and 
such owners, would be merely in the position of the 669 gentlemen 
whose names were in the list, but not drawn from the ballot-box.” 

Another notice served on the traversers is remarkable as indicating 
the voluminous nature of the documents and the vast scope of the pro- 
ceedings: it requires the traversers to produce in court all the books, 
letters, and other documents of the Repeal Association, on the 15th 
instant, the day fixed for the commencement of the trials. ‘This would 
be something like a notice on the House of Commons for the produc- 
tion of its journals, petitions, &e. The object of the notice is, that if 
the documents should not be produced, the Crown would be at liberty 
to give secondary evidence respecting them. The paper itself would 


| extend to two or three columns, but the following is an adstract given 


trial was completed on Friday ; when Mr. Pierce Mahoney made some | 


objections to the course taken by the Clerk to the Crown and by the 
Crown lawyers, the nature of which is indicated in the reasuns of a 
formal protest which he handed in against proceeding with the selec- 
tion of the Jury— 

“ First, because the names of a great number of persons qualilied to be in- 
serted upon the Special Jury list, and whose right bad been allowed by the 
Recorder of the city of Dublin, have been fraudulently end unjustly omitted 
or obliterated from the Special Jurors list. 


by the Monitor— 

“1. To produce on the forthcoming trials any diploma, card, or other docu- 
ment issued by the Association, wherein the traversers are designated volunteer 
members or associates, or any other document in their possession proving their 
connexion wit) the Association ; and also, the books containing the entries of 
members, the payments to the Association, &c. &c. 

“2. To produce the laws or rules which govern the Association, and of its 
several officers, such as Repeal Wardens, Inspectors, Collectors of rent, &c. 

“ 3. To produce any book containing entries of the proceedings of any com- 
mittee appointed since the Ist July 1840, together with the minutes of proceed- 


| ings of all such meetings held during all the months of the past year, and the 


Secondly, because you refused to | 


receive evidence to prove the above fact, although proof of the same was in | 


readiness and tendered to you. ‘Thirdly, because the names of many persons 
are inserted in the Special Jurors list who do not reside in the county of the 
city of Dublin. Fourthly, because you refuse evidence of the said fact, although 
proof of the same was in readiness and tendered to you. Fifthly, because 
several of the persons whose names were drawn yesterday do not reside in the 
county of the city of Dublin.” 

The business of the day, however, went forward; the attornies for 


cessive challenges of the Crown, as each side alternately struck off a 
name, to reduce the list from forty-eight to twenty-four— 


resolutions passed at such meetings. 
“4, To produce the abstract of accounts of the Association from the 6th 
September 1842 to the 26th January 1843, audited and signed by Edward Hogg, 


| J. P. Conran, and John Levey; and also, all books containing the receipts with 


The second name struck off by the Crown was Michael Dunne, 62, Cook | 


Street, brazier. 
Mr. Cantwell-—“ There goes another Roman!” 


the disbursements for the years 1842 and 1843 to the proprietors of the Nation, 
Pilot, and Freeman newspapers. 

“5. Copies of the following letters—Of the 14th February last, by 'T. M. 
Ray to the Freeman; of the 6th March, by the Rev. Richard Kitson, of As- 
keaton, Limerick; of the 11th March, by J. C. O'Callaghan to ‘I’. M. Ray; of 


PMR Ay ae APS e . . Pa Se pene. | the 29th April, and other subsequent dates, by Maurice O'Connell; of the 10th 
the traversers keeping up a curious running commentary on the suc | May and other dates, by B. O'Halloran, of Curry; of the 16th May, by the 


Rev. Mr. Meagher, of Stradbally; of the 22d, by Mr. O'Connell ; of the 16th 
June, dated Halifax, and signed James Tobin; of the 29th, by M. O’Connell, 
containing the list of Repeal Wardens for Munster; of the 29th, by the Rev. 
A. H. Martin, of Carrowbrowne; also, all letters addressed to Mr. O'Connell 
from the Repeal Societies in the United States and British America, of which 
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many are suggested in the notices; also, letters by the Rev. Martin Loftus, of 
Galway; Rev. P. Hanly, of Ballydooly; Rev. ‘I’. Gillseman, of Curraghroe ; 
and all documents by the latter gentleman to the Association in the months of 
July, August, and September, of the past year. 

«6. Also, copies of letters by the Reverend P. Maguire, of Maguire’s Bridge ; 
the Reverend Charles M’Dermott and E. M’Hugh to the Pilot newspaper; the 
Reverend Hugh M’Gauran, of Swanlinbar, Sir Benjamin Morris, Waterford, 
P. Daly, County Clare, Honourable Martin Ffrench, to Dr. Gray; Robert 
Tyler junior, to D. O'Connell; Lord Ffrench; F. Maguire, Clonkeen; Reve- 
rend KE. Murtagh, of Eglish Frankford ; Thomas Ffrench; J. M‘Donnell, Doo 
Castle; Charles O’Connell, Aghada; B. T. Roche, Galway; J. H. Hynes, 
Clare ; Denis Jackson, Tallow; H. Daly, Wicklow; J. M‘Dermott, Athlone ; 
J. Doyle, P. Skerrett, Loughrea; J. M‘Cougher, Glasgow; J. M’Ternan and 
Simon Walsh; Reverend N. M‘Evoy, Kells; Reverend E. Casey, Collins- 
town; Reverend P. Farelly, Moynalty; Reverend M. Coughlan, Reverend M. 
Tunny, Ballintra; B. Masterson, Mullingar; J. Delany, Maryborough; Re- 
verend E. Walsh, Ballyporeen: together with all letters received or read at 
any meetings of the Association for the past year. 

“7, Also, a document entitled ‘ Plan for the renewed action of the Irish 
Parliament,’ read on the 22d August last; ‘ The report of the Sub-Committee’ 
on the arbitration system, signed John Gray; ‘ The address to the inhabitants 
of the countries subject to the British Crown,’ signed D. O'Connell; ‘ Report 
from the Arbitration Committee’ to the Association, and resolution adopting 
same; the forms of proclamation and testimonial submitted hy J. Gray, with 
the resolutions adopting them; the list of French friends subscribers of 
1. 4s. 4d., handed in by John O'Connell, and subsequent entry of the resolu- 
tion of thanks to the friends of Ireland in France ; the resolutions at the meet- 
ing in Calvert’s Theatre on the 9th October; Address of the Liverpool Re- 
pealers to Daniel O'Connell, at the Rotunda dinner; list of arbitrators ap- 
pointed or named as fit persons for that purpose, with copies of the ‘ rules’ to 
be observed by the same; resolutions passed at Mullaghmast ; ‘ The Leinster 
Declaration for Repeal,’ published in the Pilot, Freeman, and Nation papers. 

“8. Also, the original requisition headed ‘ Clontarf—Repeal,’ calling a meet- 
ing for the 8th of October; the rules recommended by the committee to be 
observed in the cavalcade, and headed ‘ Repeal Cavalry’; resolutions moved by 
Mr. O'Connell at a meeting of the committee, on the 4th of October, and the 
amended regulation headed * Repealers on Horseback.’ 

“9. A Book of Instructions for the appointment of Repeal Wardens and 
Rent Collectors, printed by J. Browne, Nassau Street, which book was circulated 
by the Association ; any pass-book or other book containing entries of accounts 
between the Association or defendants and J. Browne, printer, and W. H. 
Holbrook, of Crow Street, engraver; and, lastly, ‘all books or documents kept 
by or on behalf of the Association, wherein are contained any entries of the 
before-specitied reports, lists, statements, resolutions, and all other proceedings 
of the Association or the defendants during the last four years.’ ” 


The exclusion of Roman Catholics from the reduced Jury-list has 
created the utmost “excitement” in Ireland. It is denied that the 
eleven Catholics were all Repealers: one writer says—‘ Mr. John 
Behan, who would have been the Foreman, never was a Repealer; and 
several others of the Catholics never belonged to the Repeal Asso- 
ciation.” As soon as the fact was known, the subjoined requisition for 
an aggregate meeting of Catholics was set on foot, and in three hours it 
received the signature of sixty-three barristers: the three first names on 
the list of signatures are those of Mr. Sheil, M.P., Mr. Thomas Wyse, 
M.P., and Mr. Ball, the son of Judge Ball— 


“ The Crown Solicitor having, on Friday the 5th day of January, struck off | 


the Jury panel of forty-eight which had been balloted for the pending State 
trials, all the Roman Catholics upon it—namely, eleven—we, the undersigned 
Roman Catholics, considering that proceeding on the part of the Crown both an 
insult and a wrong to the emancipated Catholics of Ireland, perpetrated by a 
Government of which the leading members have repeatedly expressed their de- 
termination to administer justice without reference to religious distinctions, re- 
quest an aggregate meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, in Dublin, on Saturday 
the 13th January 1844, to petition our beloved Sovereign that she may be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct her attention to the conduct pursued towards her loyal 
and devoted Catholic subjects by her Majesty’s Government.” 

It is supposed that Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, 
will take the chair. 

In the Dublin Town- Council, on Tuesday, Alderman Roe moved this 
resolution— 

“ That an address be prepared to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty may 
be pleased, on the assembling of Parliament, to direct that an inquiry be made 
into the grievances of Ireland; and that her Majesty would be graciously 
pleased in the mean time to direct the suspension of the present State prose- 
cutions until effective measures shall have been taken to redress those griev- 
ances ; and that such address, when prepared, be submitted to the citizens at 
large for signature.” 

The motion was cordially seconded by Sir J. Power. Mr. Thomas 
moved as an amendment, that the question be considered that day six 
months. Alderman Butt objected to any interference with the prosecu- 
tions, and vigorously opposed the motion— 

If the resolution meant any thing, it meant that in reality the Repeal agita- 
tion was caused by some grievance existing in this country; but that the agi- 
tation would be foregone and suspended if the proceedings instituted against 
those engaged in it were foregone also, and an inquiry instituted into that 
grievance—(“ Hear, hear! ”*)—in other words, putting the Repeal agitation in 
abeyance. Was his friend authorized to say that would be the case? (Loud 
cries of ** No, no, no, no!”) He could understand that. ( Cheers.) 
man Roe could not make that promise: he heard those unanimous ‘“ Noes” 
from the other side, and that should have taught him that the support of his 


friends meant this—“ We will use this motion for our own purposes; we will | 


by it get rid of the prosecutions, and meantime the Repeal agitation goes on 
with energy unabated.” (Cheers and applause.) After that avowal, manly 
and unequivocal, that Repeal was not to be abandoned, what were they to say 
to the worthy Alderman’s motives? 
character was at stake; and if he moved that resolution, he would place himself 
in such a position as to make a mockery of the Queen and of justice. (Cheers, 
and cries of “ No,no!”) If the motion did not mean that, what did it mean ? 
An amnesty—a mutual suspension of hostile proceedings? No; the Repealers 
did not make any such promise; they did not want any amnesty. (‘* Lear, 
hear!”) Then, in the name of common sense, what did it mean ? 

The motion was also strongly opposed by Dr. Mauusell. 
ally, however, it was carried, by 35 to 7. 


Eventu- 


Mr. O'Connell bad a Repeal demonstration at Clonmel], on the 4th 
instant. The Corporation and the Trades met him in procession, and 
escorted him into town; and he addressed the people from the balcony 
of an hotel. His speech was not so long as usual, on account of the 
weather ; and it was much of the usual pattern, with some sharp attacks 
on “ the vile Tories and the viler Whigs.” Afterwards, he was enter- 
tained at dinner, in a room of Mr. Bianconi’s factory ; and here again 





Alder- | 


He told the worthy Alderman that his | 





his speech was of the customary stamp. He alluded to the State pro- 
secution ; mixing up with that subject exhortations to peace— 


“ Suppose they sent us to goal, how would that stop the Irish people in their 
career? Will it cure any one of our grievances, that I should be wearing out 


my eyebrows against the bars«f a prison? Will England be improved by it? 
or will the Irish people be bettered by it? WH the Irish people be reconciled 
by it? There are two things necessary; first, insuring the continuance of 
peaceable conduct on the part of the people. We arrived at the strength, the 
dignity, which now surrounds our cause, by being perfectly peaceable. If we 
had been guilty of any violation of the law—of violence, or assault, or riot, or 
tumult—we never could meet as we have done; we never could boast, as we can 
boast, of the solid strength, of the irresistible power of our cause. If we do not 
follow that course, onr cause is gone for ever. Why, the man would be the 
wickedest of the human race who attempted to effect our purposes by any other 
but peaceable means. At the present moment, too, it would be most foolish ; 
for there are no organized means of sustaining a rebellious cause—there is no 
person armed, or organized, or disciplined; and the Duke of Wellington has 
some 35,000 troops in the country, arranged in the best way, with steamers to 
convey them to any given point. Let nothing be done to irritate or to insult. 
Let the Irish people recollect that the Union never would have taken place if 
the people had not foolishly allowed themselves to be goaded into a rebellion, 
in 1798.” 

He alluded to the incendiary fires in England ; and to “a declaration 
of war against England” by President Tyler, who had seized on the 
Oregon territory. And he finished thus— 

“The cry against the clearance system is gaining force, and even the British 
Minister himself is compelled to yield to it. He who during the last session of 
Parliament refused an inquiry has sent over a Commission—a humbug Com- 
mission I believe it to be—to inquire into it. It shows this—how irresistible 
the voice of Ireland has been, and how powerful is the impression made, even 
on our bitterest enemies, by the statement of our woes. But the period is 
coming when the income of Ireland shall be spent in Ireland,” &c. &c. 

Mr. O'Connell was present at the weekly meeting of the Repeal 
Association, on Monday; when Mr. Charles Lynch, one of the dis- 
missed Magistrates, occupied the chair. Among the contributions 
handed in were—2/. from the new Lord Mayor of Dublin; 12 from 
Miss Murphy, Inspector of Repeal Wardens for the village of Inchtown ; 
30l from the Repealers of Newfoundland; 771. from Brooklyn, in 
New York State ; and 129/. from Rio de la Plata, in Buenos Ayres, the 
first subscription from South America. The Secretary stated that Mr. 
Charles Bianconi had signified that the Association might transmit 
parcels by his carriages throughout the country free of expense. Mr. 
O'Connell, expatiating on the generosity of Mr. Bianconi, observed, that 
when the Tories were in office, that gentleman was repeatedly refused 
letters of denization; but the Whigs were not a fortnight in office be- 
fore they did that act of justice. Mr, O’Connell’s speech of the day 
embraced a variety of topics,—exhortations to,“ the most rigid and the 
most awful peace”; the progress of Repeal—“his humb!e name was 
pronounced from the dens surrounding the court of the tyrant of Russia, 
to the extreme end of the camp of Abd-el-Kader in Africa—it had 
crossed the Atlantic”; controversy with Mr. Moatgomery Martin; a 
letter from Dr. Slattery, titular Archbishop of Cashel, denying the state- 
ment that the Irish priests, impelled by poverty, encourage early mar- 
riages for the sake of the fees; and the State trials, with declaration of 
Mr. O'Connell’s own readiness to bea martyr. The Repeal rent for 
the week was 5501. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. O'Connell presided at the St. Bridget’s 
Orphan Charity dinner; and in his speeches alluded, cf course, to the 
trials; but his most remarkable allusion was one to France and the 
Duke of Bordeaux. He was toasting the charity; and he remarked 
that the orphans were better off than children in France, where “ mis- 
creant Infidel professors, sustained by legal power and regal authority, 
deprived the parent of the free choice of the education of his child ”— 

He was glad of the symptoms of weakness that surrounded the French Throne. 
Tbe Duke of Bordeaux was a young man who was entirely unknown until a 
kind of contest arose between the French journalists and the people of Ireland ; 
and since that, thank Heaven, his cause had prospered. The strength of his 
party was beginning to exhibit itself; and he hoped the period was not distant 
when true liberty, founded upon legitimacy of descent, would predominate in 
France—when all other pretensions would vanish into thin air, and religion 
and virtue be represented in the person who filled that throne—when the talse 
philosophy of the Infidel University plan of France would perish before a more 
genial day of light and of liberty. 

A meeting was held at Clonmell, on Thursday, toinvite Mr. Nicholas 
Maher to stand for the county of ‘Vippgrary. When Mr. Valentine 
Maher died, Mr. Daniei O'Connell junio? was invited to be a candi- 
date; but it was subsequently ascertained that to the late Member’s 
will, bequeathing his large property to his cousin Nicholas, was added 
a codicil, desiring the legatee to expend a portion of his wealth in pro- 
tecting the interests of the County. Mr. Nicholas Maher offered to sup- 
port any candidate approved by “ the Liberator;” but Mr. O'Connell 
thought that the County ought to return Mr. Maher, who had been a 
patriot when it was unfashionable to be so. It was therefore decided 
that Mr. Maher should be the Repeal candidate. The Conservative 
is Mr. Ponsonby Barker, of Kilcooly Abbey. 


The Irish papers record another martyr of agrarian outrage in Tip- 
perary. Som» time ago, Mr. Walker, a Scotchman and agent to Mr. 
Stafford O'Brien, wishing to square a farm tenanted by one Gleeson, 
took a piece of land from a tenant named Nolan; on which Gleeson 
received a Rockite notice to give up Nolan’s land. A short time after, 
two men came to Gleeson while ploughing, and, telling him that they 
would not take his life, but would mark him, they broke his arm with 
a pistol-shot. (The limb was subsequently amputated.) For that 
felony, two men, Stapleton and Gleeson, were recently tried at Clon- 
mel, and sentenced to transportation for life. However, the persecuted 
Gleeson did not escape: when returning from mass on Saturday, he 
was met near the bridge of T'yrone by two men, who fired two pistols 
at his back, leaped upon him, kicked him, and left him in a dying state, 
for the balls had entered his chest. 

In Dublin Commission Court, on Tuesday, Thomas Radcliffe, an 
elderly half-pay Captain of Marines, and Jane Hunter, a middle-aged 
woman with whom he had been on terms of the closest familiarity, were 
convicted of conspiring that Radcliffe should debauch Celia, the daughter 
of Hunter, aged fourteen years. 
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Foreiqan and Colonial. 

France.—In the Chamber of Peers, on Monday, the Duc de Broglie 
read the draft of an addess in answer to the King’s speech; of which 
it was an echo. It contained what appears to be a remote allusion to 
the Duke of Bordeaux and the schemes of his adherents— 

“God has blessed you, Sire, by giving to you children worthy of their 
father and of the nation of which they are the noblest supporters. Thus dy- 
nasties are consolidated, and bonds of affection are formed between royal races 
and nations. Pledged faith and a mutual attachment render the tie indissolu- 
ble. The King, on ascending the throne, promised to devote to us bis entire 
existence, to do every thing to promote the glory and welfare of France: 
France promised to be faithfulto him. ‘The King has observed his oath: 
where is the Frenchman who could forget or betray his allegiance ? ” 

The Duc de Richelieu entered into some explanation of his late visit 
to the Duke of Bordeaux. He was, he said, a Peer in 1830; he took 
the oath at that time to the new Government, and had never violated 
it. If he had gone to London to pay his respects to an unfortunate 
prince, he merely considered that he was accomplishing a duty of honour, 
and rejected with indignation all idea of having been influenced by any 
criminal intention. M. de Boissy, condemning the domestic and foreign 
policy of Ministers, asked for explanations respecting collision between 
British cruisers and French fishermen in Newfoundland. M Guizot 
replied, that a French fisherman had been actually killed at Newfound- 
land by a shot fired by an English officer; that this unfortunate occur- 
rence had given rise to a long negotiation ; and that the English Govern- 
ment, on inquiring into the circumstances which had occasioned that 
deplorable event, had found that the officer was to blame, and had 
granted a pension to the family of the deceased. ‘That disposed of, the 
Duke of Bordeaux again became the subject of discussion; and M. de 
Veyrac offered “the vindication of two or three thousand Frenchmen 
who had visited the Duke.” M. Guizot replied that Government had 
kept a watchful eye on the movements of the Duke of Bordeaux— 

When the young Prince bad repaired to Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, where 
France bad Ambassadors, remonstrances had been made against his presence 
there; which were immediately attended to by the Governments of Austria, 
Saxony, and Prussia. When the Duke proceeded to England, M. Guizot was 
aware that in a country enjoying liberty and publicity to such an extent the 
Government had not the same means of repression as elsewhere: he, never- 
theless, had addressed a note to the English Government; by whom it was re- 
ceived in a manner that responded to his expectation. ‘The Queen of England 
refused to receive the Duke, and thus gave him a signal mark of her disappro- 
bation of his visit and sojourn in her dominions. Encouraged, however, by the 
toleration they experienced in that free country, the Legitimists had indulged 
in scandalous scenes, which excited the attention of the French Government. 
It again applied to the British Cabinet; who protested its regret at not being 
armed with sufficient legal means of repression; but at the same time it mani- 
fested its displeasure in unequivocal terms to the authors of those scenes, and 
left nothing undone to convince them of its dissatisfaction at their criminal 
proceedings. 

The general discussion having closed, the Chamber proceeded to dis- 
cuss the several paragraphs of the address. The third paragraph was 
altered by an amendment in favour of Polish nationality. M. Guizot 
stated that the British Government bad been induced to reéxamine the 


right of search treaties of 1831 and 1833, and he had every hope of 


bringing the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. Finally, the whole 


address was carried, by 115 to 14, 

On Friday, the Minister of Finance informed the Address Committee 
of the Deputies, that he should present the, budget in the course of the 
present month; adding, tha: there would not only be a surplus of re- 
venue to the amount of 800,000 franes over the expenditure for the last 
year, but that the various deficiencies for the years 1840, 1841, 1842, 
and 1843, would be reduced to a sum of 350,000,000 franes. 

The students of Paris created a disturbunce on Saturday. A body 
of them, reckoned at 800 by the Ministerial Journal des Débats, and at 
1,000 or 1,200 by the Republican National, went to present to M. 
Laffitte 4 written adcress, approving of his speech on leaving the chair 
in the Chamber of Deputies. M. Laffitte came into the courtyard of 
his house, and returned thanks. ‘The students then set out for Passy, 
to see M. Béranger. Passing the Foreign Office, they shouted, “ A bas 
Guizot!” on which the Police arrested some, and ordered others to 
disperse. They did so, but reassembled, and went to Pussy. M. Bé- 
Tanger was absent; which vexed the students, who vented their dis- 
pleasure on the Police, erying “ A bas les mouchards!” some even 
brandishing their sticks. The Police arrested a few more, making in 
all eight or ten; and the rest went home. 

The trials of the Gazette de France and the Quotidienne, for political 
libels, took place on Wednesday. The libels*consisted in ‘advocacy of 
the Duke of Bordeaux's pretensions, or *“* dhesion to another form of 
Government than that established in France,” with attacks on the King 
and Ministers. M. Mery, responsible editor of the Gazette, suffered 
judgment to go by defiult, aud was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, with a fine of 6,000 francs. M. Vaugrincuse, of the Quotidienne, 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned for one year, and to 
pay a fine of 8,000 franes. 

The French Government are said to be punishing those who made 
the pilgrimage to Bel.rave Square; and among the martyrs is a snuff- 
dealer of Fletres, who has been deprived of his licence! 

PortuGaL.— Advices from Lishon, of the 3d instant, announce the 
opening of the Cortes by the Queen in person, on the 2d. Senhor 
Costa Cabral, the now unpopular Minister, had been elevated to the 
dignity of Councillor of State for life; which had caused the dislike of 
him to extend to the Queen. Senhor Oiozaga was staying with Mr, 
Southern, the Seeretary to the British Embassy at Lisbon, whose wife 
is a Spaniard. 

Spatn.—Affairs remained with little alteration in Madrid to the 4th 
instant. The Anti-Ministerial majority of the Cortes had strongly pro- 
tested against the “ suspension” of their sittings. In reply to a com- 
mittee of the protesters, 8. Gonzalez Bravo declared that he never 
entertained the project of aissolving the Chambers. Meanwhile, 
Government had promulgated a decree, regulating and reorganizing the 
Ayuntamientos, or Corporaticns, throughout the kingdom, and trans- 
ferring the appointment of Mayors and Alcaldes to the Crown. This 
is the same Jaw which, in 1840, drove Queen Christina from Spain, and 
against which 15,000 petitions were then presented! Sixteen members 
of the existing Corporation of Madrid had resigned, to avoid the opera- 
tion of the new law; and it is expected that other Corporations will 

















follow their example. There is a rumour that Gonzalez Bravo will be 
compelled to retire, and that he may be succeeded by S. Isturitz or the 
Marquis de Miraflores. 

It is asserted positively that Queen Isabella is to marry the Count of 
Trapani, youngest brother to the King of Naples. The Count is six- 
teen years old, and has not yet left school. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, the new British Ambassador, had arrived, 
and been presented to the Queen. S. Martinez de la Rosa had accepted 
the post of Spanish Ambassador at Paris. 

The Baron de Meer and Ametler are said to have agreed to the terms 
of the capitulation of Figueras, on the 830th December. 

GreEce.—Letters from Athens to the 21st December state that the 
National Assembly had voted an address in answer to the speech from 
the Throne, couched in moderate terms. The Athens papers say that 
M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen had communicated to the Grecian Go- 
vernment a programme of the principles which they wished to be ob- 
served in framing the new constitution : among other recommendations 
are these— 

“ That the Royal person be inviolate; that the King have the nomination 
of all civic and military employés; that he should propose laws and aid in 
drawing them up; and that the Government alone should propose expenses ; 
that property alone should be the basis of electoral rights; that there should 
be two Chambers—one elective, and one named by the King for life or here- 
ditary; that the Chamber should vote expenses and taxes; and that its session 
should be annual.” 

The German papers mention disturbances in Athens on the 11th and 
19th ; but letters direct, to the 19th, represent the capital as quite tran- 
quil; and a fire which destroyed the hotel of the Foreign Minister, and 
which was at first reported to be malicious, appears to have been acci- 
dental. 

West Inpies.—The Clyde mail-steamer brings intelligence from 
Jamaica to the 9th December, and from the other colonies of corre- 
sponding dates. The several islands were tranquil, but in general not 
very healthy; and shocks of earthquake had been felt, at the end of 
November and beginning of December, at Souffriere, Dominica, and 
Antigua. Jamaica was healthier. Its Legislature was busy; and 
among the questions which had arisen was, apropos to some money-grants 
for ecclesiastical purposes, that of Nonintrusion! The Earl of Elgin 
continued his patronage of agriculture, and the use of the plough in- 
creased; but bitter complaints are made of the want of labour, and of 
the restrictive policy of the Mother-country in obstructing the supply 
of free labour, and confining the colony to the home market for its ex- 
ports and for the purchase of manufactures. In Trinidad, a bill had 
passed to substitute the British law of inheritance for the Spanish. 

Nortu America.—The packet-ship Liverpool, which left New York 
on the 21st December, arrived at the port after which it is named on 
Wednesday. In the American House of Representatives, a motion to 
repeal the present Tariff had been lost by 77 to 107. But in the Senate, 
Mr. M‘Duffie, of South Carolina, had obtained leave to introduce a bill 
to revise the Tariff Act of 1833, commonly called the Compromise 
Act. The bill provides, first, for striking out the minimum valuation 
assumed by the Compromise Act, and substituting the actual value; 
secondly, that no duty shall exceed 30 per cent; thirdly, that after the 
31st December, no duty shall exceed 25 per cent ad valorem; fourthly, 
that after the 31st December 1844, no duty shall exceed 20 per cent ad 
valorem. It was referred to the Finance Committee. 

The latest date from Kingston, in Canada, is December the 15th, four 
days later than the previous advices. Arrangements had been com- 
pleted for transferring the official papers of the late Ministers to a new 
Government, which is spoken of as temporary or provisional; including, 
besides Mr, Daly and Mr. Viger, Mr. Draper. 


Miscellaneous. 
Sir Robert Peel has addressed the usual cirealar to his Parliamentary 


supporters, in anticipation of the session— 
* Whitehall, 4th January 1844. 


“ Sir—As upon the meeting of Parliament, on Thursday the Ist February, 
public business of importance will be proceeded with immediately, 1 take the 
liberty of earnestly requesting your attendance in the House of Commons on 
that day. 

oy oes the honour to be, Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 

“ RoBERT PEEL.” 

The Morning Herald calls to mind that Sir Robert Peel, in his Budget 
of March 1842, anticipated a surplus of 520,000/.; whereas in Friday’s 
«Gazette, the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
gave notice, that they should purchase Stock in the ensuing quarter to 
the amount of 227,135/.; being one-fourth of 908,5412, which the 
Treasury bad certified to be actual surplus revenue of the year ending 
the 10th October 1843. 

It is stated that the wood-engraving branch of the Government Fe- 
male School of Design has been abandoned. On the reopening of the 
school after the Christmas holydays, the teacher was dismissed, and the 
pupils told they were to discontinue their studies. Some of the pupils 
are sail to have made very flattering progress in the art.—Morning 
Herald, 

A contract has been entered into by her Majesty’s Government for 
the conveyance of mails, monthly, from the United Kingdom to Sydney. 
British newspapers will be forwarded free of postage.— Standard. 

As a proof of the improvement in trade and the better condition of 
the working-classes, it may be mentioned, that at the close of Satur- 
day’s market at Barnsley, preceding Christmas, every butcher's shop 
and stall was cleared of its contents; in fact, the supply of beef was 
little above half equal to the demand.— Manchester Guardian. 

A correspondent writing from Hawick, 9th January, communicates 
a rumour prevalent there, that the Duke cf Buccleuch, who has been 
residing in that neighbourhood for several weeks, has declared himself 
in favour of a repeal of the Corn-laws.—Morning Chronicle. 

The landowners of East Lothian held a meeting some days ago, at 
Haddington. The proceedings were kept strictly secret; but it has 
transpired that a resolution was adopted to form an association like the 
new one in Essex, for the protection of agriculture. Of course, an at- 
tempt will be made to make dupes and catspaws of the farmers.— 


Scotsman, 
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The Duke of Bordeaux returned to town this week from his tour in 
the Southern counties; and on Wednesday he paid a visit to Woolwich 
Arsenal and Dockyard. 

The Antwerp Journal du Commerce states that the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, in taking leave of 856 Frenchmen at Belgrave Square, delivered 
a speech closing thus— 

“ In separating myself from you, Messieurs, I desire to express to you, once 
more, my gratitude and all my regrets. 1 charge you with my expressions of 
remembrance and of affection for all those friends who have not been able to 
come and see me. You have been their interpreters to me. Be now mine to 
them. J recommend you, and you will recommend for me to all my friends, 
union, discipline, and devotedness: union and discipline, because they insure 
strength ; devotedness, because it is necessary to impose those sacrifices that 
the interest of France may demand at your hands. Thus then, union—dis- 
cipline—devotedness—in order that we may be all ready the day marked by 
Providence. Adieu, Messieurs—au revoir. 

« Wednesday, 27th December, Seven o'clock morning, Belgrave Square.”’ 

The Sémaphore de Marseilles announces that a number of dis- 
tinguished English had, in imitation of Lord Brougham, purchased 
estates in the neighbourhood of Cannes, in the South of France. Among 
others, General Taylor has built a splendid villa near the chateau of 
his Lordship; and Mr. Leader, the Member for Westminster, has bought 
a fine estate in the immediate vicinity of Lord Brougham’s residence, 
where he intends to erect a handsome mansion. Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Leader have jointly purchased an extensive forest of pines, arbutus, 


and cocoa-trees, full of game of every description, and abounding par- 


ticularly with foxes. 

The papers record the death of the venerable Sir Charles Edmund 
Nugent, the Admiral of the Fleet; who expired on Sunday, at Stud- 
lands in Dorsetshire, the residence of Mr. George Bankes, M P., bis 
son-in-law. Sir Charles was the grandson of Earl Nugent. He was 
married to the widow of Governor Johnstone, of Westerhall, in Dum- 
friesshire ; by whom he had one daughter, married to Mr. Bankes He 
entered the Navy in 1771. As Lieutenant he distinguished himself on 
the coast of America, in the first American war of independence; at 
the capture of the fortress of Omoa, in 1780; he assisted at the reduc- 
tion of the French West India Islands in 1793; since which time he 
has not had much active employment. His flag-promotion as Rear- 
Admiral took place on the 20th February 1797; he was made a Vice- 
Admiral on the Ist January 1801, and attained to the rank of full Admi- 
ral on the 28th April 1808. He became Admiral of the Fleet on the 24th 
April 1833, and was nominated a G.C.H. on the 12th March 1834. 
While he was senior Admiral of the Navy, his twin-brother, Sir George 
Nugent, who survives, was the senior General officer in the Army. Sir 
James Hawkins Whitshed, G.C.B. (whose date of commission as Post- 
Captain is not twelve months later than that of Sir Charles Nugent) is 
now the senior Admiral of the British Navy. 

Sir Hudson Lowe is dead; having sunk, on Wednesday, under an 
attack of paralysis. He entered the Army as a volunteer in 1785; in 
1787, he was appointed Ensign of the Fittieth Regiment; in 1814, he 
attained the rank of Major-General; and in 1814 he was knighted. 
During his active life he served in Gibraltar, Toulon, Corsica, Ezy pt, 
Naples, Sicily, the Greek islands, and Flanders. On the taking of 
Cephalonia, he was provisionally appointed Governor of that island; 
and in 1815 he was appointed to take charge of the Emperor Napoleon 
at St. Helena. As Governor of St. Helena, he was the first to abolish 
slavery in British territory. The Globe says, we believe correctly— 

“ As the officer to whom was intrusted the custody of the Emperor Napoleon 
at St. Helena, his conduct towards the fallen monarch was strongly censured ; 
although, as a military officer in command, obeying the orders of bis superiors, 
he was merely the agent of others. It is understood that some very interesting 
documents, together with a memoir, drawn up by Sir Hudson Lowe’s own 
hand, of the events connected with his custody of Napoleon, are in possession 
of a friend, to whom he intrusted them for publication; and that Lord Bath- 
urst’s orders as to the treatment of the ex- Emperor are among them.” 

The New Zealand Gazette sketches the biography of the late Captain 
Arthur Wakefield, who perished at Wairau, in the forty-fourth year 
of his age— 

“ He was the third son of Edward Wakefield, Esq., of Burnham, Essex, the 
author of the well-known statistical and political account of Ireland. Captain 
Wakefield entered the Navy at ten years of age; and first sailed in the Nisus 
frigate, with Captain Philip Beaver, whose expedition to Bulama, and other 
services, are matters of history. He was subsequently present at the taking of 
Batavia and the Isle of France, and in the land engagements of Bladensburgh 
and Washington, where he served as Aide-de-camp to Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn. He was afterwards for some time in command of a brig on the 
coast of Africa; where he captured several slave-ships after obstinate engage- 
ments and boarding from boats, away from his ship. It thrice occurred to him 
to jump overboard and save the lives of shipmates at sea. Few officers were 
better known or more highly considered in the Navy than the subject of our 
remarks. Before his promotion to the rank of Commander, he was much 
sought after as a Lieutenant, and was seldom at home many days between 
leaving aship paid off and being appointed to another newly put in commission 
He had served in all parts of the world ; and left the command of the Rhadaiman- 
thus steam-frigate, shortly before undertaking the foundation of the Nelson 
settlement in the service of the New Zealand Company. 
manners and moral worth had made him respected and beloved by all classes 








His conciliatory | 


at Nelson ; and it will be difficult to find a successor to him possessed of his | 


energy and ability in the administration of the Company’s affairs.” 

The London correspondent of the Hampshire Advertiser gives some 
of the gossip about Lieutenant Munro— 

“An accredited agent on the part of Lieutenant Munro has been three or 
four times at the Horse Guards, to know the feeling of the Commander-in- 
chief towards his principal; and the answer which he has invariably received 
is, that when his present leave of absence expires his Grace will consider him 
as ‘absent without leave,’ and remove him from tie service altogether. An 
oo for an extended leave of absence was met with a blunt refusal. In 
this dilemma, then, stands the accused duellist—he will either lose the price of 
his commission, the regulation-value being 1,600/., or have to take his chance 
of atrial. 1 have also heard from another source, that since the verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury, he resided in lodgings in one of the streets off the Strand, 
(Cecil, I think,) under the assumed name of Captain Johnson, for several 
weeks ; and that it was the accidental use of his name by his own wife, when 
visiting him there, that betrayed his incognito, and forced him to leave the 
place.” 

In answer to current reports, which were alluded to in our latest edi- 
tion last week, Mr. Wakley has denied that he interfered with the sale 
of Lieutenant Munro’s property. And Mr. Mills, who was accused by 








two newspaper-reporters of selling to them, as Deputy Coroner, reports 
of an adjourned inquest on Colonel Faweett, from which they were 
excluded, replies—* I was not Deputy-Coroner, and no such office was 
In existence until one month after the date of the inquest in question.” 
He also States, that “ at the adjourned inquest referred to, no judicial 
lnquiry was prosecuted, and not a single witness was examined.” 

The Bombay correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has sent to 
that journal the following rather free strictures on the operations of the 
Indian Government in Scinde; purporting to have been addressed by 
Sir Henry Pottinger to a friend at Bombay— 

“ Your letter brought our happy and merry days in Scinde vividly to my 
mind; and I lamented, on reading it, if possible more deeply than I had done, 
over the ‘fallen estate’ of my old friends the Ameers; of whose case I have 
all along said, and ever shall say, under all circumstances, and in all society and 
places where I may hear it alluded to, it is the most unprincipled and disgraceful 
that has ever stamped the annals of our empire in India. No explanation or 
reasoning can, in my opinion, remove the foul stain it has left on our good 
faith and honour; and, as I know more than any other man living of previous 
events and measures connected with that devoted country, I feel that L bave a 
full right to exercise my judgment and express my sentiments on the subject. 
I was in hopes that some influential voice would have been raised in Eng! 
against the tyranny and spoliation that had taken place: but the intellic: 
by the last mail—that of July—bolds forth no such prospect; and all that I 
can now hope is, that the author of all this cruelty and misery may meet with 
his deserts hereafter. I shall only add, that I shall esteem it a favour if you 
will let my opinions be known wherever you hear the affair mentioned, and 
that you cannot use too strong language in expressing my disgust and sorrow 
on the occasion.” 

The Liverpool Times explains, that in promulgating increased valua- 
tions of British and other goods, the Brazilian Government has done 
nothing iwore than it is authorized to do by the terms of existing trea- 
ties. ‘ The mode of estimating the value of goods agreed upon by the 
two Governments, is by a commission of merchants, partly Brazilians 
ana partly foreigners: it was by such a commission that the valuations 
promulgated by the Brazilian Government on the 3lst October, and 
which came into operation the same day, were drawn up.” 

Tue Swiss Vorort has begged the several Cantons to send in precise 
stitements of their trade with England. It demands a statement of the 














value, quality, and nature of Swiss imports and exports from and to 
England, in order to frame a demand for a lowering of tariffs.—Hel- 





vetie. 

The King of Prussia has revived the Order of the Swan, originally 
founded by the Arch-Chamberl:in and Elector Frederick the Second, 
four hundred years ago, “to give proof of Christian truth by deeds,” 
The order is in fact an association, of which the heads arethe King and 
Queen, the officers are appointed by the King, and the ordinary mem- 
bers are persous of either sex who voluntarily enter it to fulfil any one 

ly on: ue Ns 












of its objects; which are various kinds of cha seale, 
primary aud “ evangelical” branch of the asscci 
established at Berlin, to attend the sick in the hospitals, the penitent 
sinners, and the criminals. The motto of the order is “God with as.” 

The King of Bavaria bas commissioned Dr. Pauli to proceed to 
England and Ireland, for the purpose of personally inspecting the 
atmospheric railroad, and report his observations, 

The Paris Commerce says—* A workman of the Rue Vielles-au- 
driettes, who for some time has attended the public lectures on mecha- 
nies, has invented a machine by which a mar can make forty or fifty 





1 7 } ; 
ion will be forthwith 





pairs of shoes a day.” 

The Queen his given a present of 20/. to the Ojibbeway Indians, and 
it has been divided equally between them. Her Majesty has also 
ordered a variety of rich pliids to be manufactured for them, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 
On the 18th December, at Schloss-Eving, in Bavoria, the Hon. Mrs. Canranper, ofa 
daughter. : . 
On the 28th, at Culver House, Exeter, the Lady of the Rev. Subdean Srepaens, of a 


dau zhter. 
On the 29th, at Torquay, Devon, the Lady of Major-Gene 
Milfor’ Lodge, near Lymington, Hants, of a son. still-b 
On the 3'st. at Glasgow C, lege, the Lady of Professor Lusmine@ron, of a son. 
On the Ist January, at Woodside House Ayrshire, Mrs. Cociran Parnick, of Lady- 
land. of a daughter. 
On the 5th, at Ho combe Burnel Vicarage, the Lady of the Rev. Henny Mov.prres, 





of a son. 
On the 5th, at Kessingland Viearsge, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rev. D.G. Norris, ofa 

daughter. 
> Pp 


On the 7th, at Portman Square, the Lady of Sir Aran E. Betirenam, Bart, of a 


daughter. 

On the 7th, at Heir's Honse 
late Sixth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Princes Street, Hanover Square, the Wife of the Rey. Dr. Loro, of 
Tooting, of a daughter, still born. 


near Colue, Laneashire, the Lady of Captain Araerton, 


MARRIAGES. 
On the 30th December, at Sulham, Wa. Stone, Esq., of Streatley House, to Saran, 
daughter of the late R. Pocock. Esq.. of Eastauton, Hampshire. 
Ou the Ist January, at Bowness Chureh, Windermere, the Rev. James Burrow, to 





Maria SKELTON, second daughter of Captain D. Jones Skelton, Rayrigg Hull, late of the 
Royal Artillery. ; ; 
Ou the 2d, at Reading, Tuomas Freperick Sow: ox, Esq , of Reading, to Caronine 


' 


ANNABELLA Wibitams, second daughter of Colovel Williams, of Geile Vac, Reading. 
Ou the 3d, at Bath, the Rev. Joux Caanpier, of Witley, Surrey, to Carnonine Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Joun Brownxiow, of Green Park, Vath 
Ou the 6th, at St. Paneras Church 





ReainaLp G, H. Moorsam, Esq., of Montauna 


Cottage, Wandsworth Road, to Maroaret, daughter of the late James Cowre, Esq., of 
St Martin’s-le Granc a 
On the 8th. at Christ Church, the Rev. Winutam Georce Norr, eldest son of Major- 


Norn, 
,to Aveta Exizanetru Hevaar, only daughter of 





Geveral Sir William Nott, G.C.B., &c. 
Major Geveral Farrer, = ; 
On the 9.h at All Soul’s Church, Mr. Enwaap Cuurten, of Holles Sire t, Cavendish 


Square, to Evtty Waxton, only child of Joun Cocuran, Esq., of Ha:leyford Place, 
Kenniugtou. 

On the 9th, at Baugor Cathedral, Taomas James Mavune, Esq., of Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, younyest son of the late Rear Admiral William Maude, to Loutsa Einy, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Joan Hamer, Vicar of Bangor. 

, Kixasriey, sou of the Rev. 


On the L0th, at Trinity Charch, Bath, the Rev. Cuarve 
Charles Kings!ey, of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to Frances Exniza, youngest daughter of the 
late Pascoe GRENFELL, Esq. ent 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Colonel Sit Duxcan MacDovGaut, K.¢ F., late 
commanding the Seventy-niuth Rezimeut of Highlanders, to Hannau, Widow of the 
late Colonel Nrevotson, of the Lancashire Militia. : 

At Winterborne Bassett, Wilts, FErmER BonnycastLe Grirron, Royal Marines, grand- ; 
son of the celebrated Professor Bonuycastle, to Carotine Anne, daughter of Capta 


H. H. Bupp, R.N., of Wiuterbourue, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





DEATHS. 

On the 24th August, at Bagdad, on board the Hou. East India Company’s steam- 
vessel the Nitocris, Georar AuGustus Frenerick Danvers, Esq., late First Lieutenant 
of the P. rtsmouth division of Royal Mariaes ; ia his 32d year, : 

On the 2d September, at Hong Kong, Francis R. Foote, Esq.. Deputy Commissary - 
General, only sou of the late Vice Admiral Sir Edward J. Foote, K.C.B. 

On the 2d “January, at Upper Seymour Street, Cuarirs Stewart, Esq., of Ardsheal, 
Argyll, male representative of the Stewarts of Lorn, Appin, and Ardsheal; in his 76th 


y 
“ On the 2d, at Lymingtou, Henry Worstry, eldest son of Major-General H. T. 
Rozerts, C.B., ef Milf. rd Lodge, near Lymington, Hants; in his 18th year. 

On the 3d, at Bath House, Ardrossan, Mrs. Mary Fisuer, daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Fisher, Esq., aud relict of CHaRrLEes Macintosu, Esq., of Campsie and Dunchat- 
tan, F.R.S.. London; in her 78th year. ; 

On the 4th, at Dauham Massey, Cheshire, Lady Grey of Groby; in her 43d year. 

On the 4th, at her residence, Bevis Hill, Southampton, Mrs. Hack, well known as 
the writer of books for young people; in her 66th year. 

On the 5th, Major Geveral F. J.T. Jouxstox, C.B., only brother of the Right Hon, 
Sir Alexander Johnston. of Carusalloch, Dumfriesshire. 

On the duh, Mr. Josern Bonn. of Whitechape! Road; iu his 92d year. 

On the 6th, at Boulogue-sur-Mer, Grororana Loursa, eldest daughter of Sir J, 
Witiram Hort, Bart.; in her 19th year. 

On the 6:h, Mary, relict of the late Sir Geornce Harvace, Bart.; in her 76th year. 

On the 6th, at Beech Hill, vear Mauchester, Joan Epwarp Taytor, Esq., proprietor 
aud principal editor of the Manchester Guardian; in his 53d year. ; . 

On the 7th, at Stadland, Dorsetshire, Sir CHartes Eomunp Nugent, G.C.H., Admi- 
ral of the Fleet; in his 86th year. 

On the 7th, Joun Jones, Esq.. of Upper Nortou Strect; in his 91st year. 

Ou the 8th, at his residence ia Liverpool, Jacob Frercuer, E-q. ; in his 75th year. 

On the 8th, at the Governor's Tower, Windsor Castle, Captain FernyBorouan, 
Governor of the Military Kuights of Windsor; in his 67th year. 

Ou the 8th, at Swausea, the Rev. G. M. Maser, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and nearly fifty years Rector of Merthyr Tidtil, Glamorgan; in his78th year. 

On the sth, at Wrivgton, Abert, sou of Joun Cox, Solicitor ; in his 16th year. 

On the 10th, Sir Hupson Lowe. 

On the L]th, at Eatou Place, Be 
in his 60th year. 

On the Lith, at Glynde, Sussex, Pyne, Wife of the TL n, General Trevor. 

On the 12th. at St. James's Place, Lady Berverr. 

Lately at Paris, Lady Newroroven, Baroness Steinpera. Lady Newborough 
was a lady of very eccentric character, who laboured uuder the delusiou that she was 
the legitimate daughter of the Duke ef Orleins, the father of the present King, and that 
when an infant she was exchanged for Louis Philippe, who she declared was the son of 


rave Square, Captain J. Bernaarp Sartn, R.N. ; 


a gaoler. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The ferment about the State trials continued in Dublin on Thursday ; 
but little that was new had transpired. That being the first day of 
terin, the Court of Queen’s Bench was opened. There isa growing talk, 
that some one connected with the Repeal Association has turned in- 
former, and put Government in possession of important secrets. His 
name appears to be generally known in Dublin, but the papers make a 
parade of withholding 

Some reporters for Irish an? London papers having been summoned 
as witnesses by the Crown, there has been a general meeting of the 
reporters in Dublin, to protest against being compelled to give evidence 
in judicial proceedings, as calculated to compromise their neutrality, 
embarrass thei in their vocation, and impair the public confidence in 
them. : 

The Repeal lyrics grow fiercer and fiereer: a poem appears in the 
Freeman of Thursday headed “ Millions, to the rescue!” and contain- 
ing these lines— 

** Up, up, to the resene—the way-whoop resounds 
And your bravest are game for the Sassenach hounds ; 
Up, to the rescue, and rally to save, ¢ 
Or ye boast not one drop of the bloud of the brave. 
* Old tyranny oft played the game with our sires, 
And they perished, alas! in rebel:ion’s dread fires ; 
But your tactics are now to await the attack, 
And you scatter, for ever, the Sassenach pack, 
* * ao * 
* Let the onset be theirs, and each forest and glen 
Shall rock at the rush of our wairior men.” 

In the Town-Council, on Thursday, there was another contest over 
the draft of the address to the Queen ; but it was carried, by 28 to 10. 

It is reported that Mr. Nicholas Maher has positively declined to 
stand for Tipperary; and now young Mr. Daniel O'Connell and the 
Honourable Mr, O'Callaghan, sou of Lord Lismore, are both mentioned 
as Liberal candidates. The usual notice appears in last night’s Gazette, 
that the Speaker will issue his warrant for an election, 

The Leeds Mercury says that Lord Morpeth is about “ to reénter the 


field of active politics”; the occasion of his reappearance being an 
Anti-Corn-law League dinner at Wakefield, on the 31st instant. 


A great Free-trade banquet was held in Glasgow City-hali, on Wed- 
The hall was fitted up as it was for the banquet of 
Jast year: forty tables were laid out in the body of the building, besides 
others ia the galleries; and they were covered with wines, cotfee, fruit, 


nesday evening. 


cake, &e. The Western gallery was devoted to ladies, of whom 
about 150 were present; the whole assemblage numbered about 
2,000. Among them were, Mr. Fox Maule, M.P., Mr. James Oswald, 
M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., Colonel Thompson, Mr. R. R. R. Moore, Mr. 
Bright, M.P., Mr. Hastie, M.P., the Reverend Dr. Wardlaw, the Reve- 


rend Dr. Heugh, Mr. Walter Buchanan, Mr. John Tennant, Mr. Alex- | 


ander Graham, and the leading Free-traders of Glasgow. The Lord 
Provost presided. Letters of excuse and concurrence were received 
from Lord Dunfermline, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. Charles Villiers, Mr. P. 
M. Stewart, and others. Most of the gentlemen named above delivered 
speeches ; and the eloquence of the evening flowed freely, with spirit 
and vivacity. Mr. Cobden especially made a capital speech; but for 
the most part it necessarily went over old ground, as it was his office to 
expound the new plan of the League, not yet officially explained in 
Scotland. In describing the total fusion of classes and parties to be 
found in the Anti-Corn-law League, he mentioned two of their sub- 
scribers— 

“ Looking to the character of our contributors, we have men of every kind, 
from the Marquisof Westminster —( Loud upplause)—down to the man at Tod- 
morden, who sent up the card, literally with sixpence, signed ‘ Beggar John 
Roughtops.’ (Laughter.) This man was pointed out to me, for L was curious 
to see hi, as a poor cripple, walking on crutches, and who got his living as a 
mendicant ; and ¢o we have all kinds of contributors, from the Marquis of West- 
minster down to Beggar John Roughtops—every class and every kind of so- 














ciety, and every class of opinions that distinguish parties. And I venture to 

say, that the cause that has the support of the best of the land, from the highest 

of the aristocracy down to the lowest beggar that walks the streets, is a cause 

— any thing can prevent from finally achieving a complete triumph.” 
wcers, 

: Mr. Fox Maule reported the state of opinion among Scotch agricul- 

turists, derived from communications with them— 

“T believe there is a growing opinion among the tenantry, that the sooner 
the Corn-law is settled the better, and that they will not consider any settle 
ment satisfactory which does not involve a total repeal of these laws. (Ap- 
plause.) This I believe to be a growing feeling among the agricultural popu- 
lation: and our agricultural population, you will bear in mind, and the gentle- 
men from England will bear in mind, depend mostly upon leases and upon 
fixed engagements with their landlords.” 

A change of Ministry was alluded to as probable; and the allusion 
elicited vehement applause. At the close, the amount of subscriptions 
received during the evening was not read, as there was some misap- 
prehension on the subject; but the collection was to be renewed next 
day. 

In the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on Wednesday, two 
quarriers named Urquhart were convicted of rioting, during an attempt 
to rescue Margaret Cameron from Cromarty gaol, in the Nonintrusion 
riots of September last. Sentence was deferred. 

Against Hogg, a fisherman, who declared himself to be an ac- 
cidental spectator, while under the excitement of some wedding fes- 
tivities, the charge was declared to be “ not proven.’ 


The Britannia, which usually describes remarkable wills, states that 
the Marquis of Wellesley leaves 1,000/. to Mr. Alfred Montgomery, his 
private secretary, with this direction—“ And I desire him to publish 
such of my papers as shall tend to illustrate my two Administrations 
in Ireland, and to protect my honour against the slander of Melbourne and 
his pillar of state, O'Connell.” Lord Brougham, to whom he leaves 
Homer in four volumes, he earnestly desires to assist in publishing his 
manuscripts; saying, ‘“ I leave my memory in his charge, confiding in 
his justice and honour.” ‘The property is sworn under 6,000/. 


Mr. Pakenham, the newly-appointed British Envoy to the United 
States, carries out with him, it is confidently stated, full instructions to 
negotiate a settlement of the Oregon territory dispute.—Morning He- 
rald. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, FripAy AFTERNOON. 

The Bank-broker has purchased almost every day during the week, and the 
demand for Money Stock has been good. Prices have, however, experienced a 
decline of nearly $ per cent; the market having given way to this extent under 
the operation of many speculative sales, occasioned, it is said, by—the approach- 
ing trials in Dublin! Several Cabinet Councils held during the week ap- 
pear to have occasioned a feeling of uneasiness, and to have supplied an addi- 
tional motive for the sales alluded to. Money still continues very abundant; 
aud the premium of Exchequer Bills is, on the whole, well maintained: today, 
however, it has experienced a decline of about 2s. The purchase of these se- 
curities for account of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt has not yet commenced. Bank Stock is quoted today at 186, and India 
Stock at 273. The former quotation indicates a slight decline, while the latter 
Stock remains unchanged. 

In the Foreign Market, the arrival of a remittance on behalf of the Dividends 
wpon Brazilian Bonds has caused a trifling improvement in the value of that 
Stock. Dutch Bonds are depressed : a report prevails that they are to be sub- 
ject to an income-tax ; the Government of the Hague finding it impossible to 
meet the deficit in the finances without more taxes. By the last West 
Indian mail, a remittance of 72,000 dollars was received on account of the 
Mexican Dividends: but this has not produced much effect upon the value of 
the Stock, as the news received by the same arrival is not of a favourable cha- 
By the remittance now received in addition to those sent since Oc- 
tober, nearly half the dividend due in April is provided for. The transactions 
in the South American Bonds have not been extensive. Spanish Stock has 
been tolerably steady, the fluctuations having been unimportant ; the market, 
however, now presents a firmer appearance, in consequence of the improve~ 
ment of the prices in Madrid. Portuguese Bonds are also firmer, though the 
transactions have been unimportant; the quotations having been chiefly sup- 
ported by the demand for small bonds for Holland. 

The business in Railway Shares has not, as usual, led to a general advance 
in prices, and a fall has during the week occurred in many of the varieties. 
The French Shares have experienced a decline, the price having gone down in 
Paris. ‘The sales of Paris and Orleans on French account in our market have 
been very extensive; one house alone having sold 1,000 shares for delivery on the 
next account-day. This impending weight caused a depression yesterday; but the 
market bas become firmer today, the price in Paris having been maintained in the 
face of our decline on Saturday and Monday last. Several new Railway schemes 
are afloat; among others, one from Gravesend to Chatham and Rochester, which 
is to be constructed on tbe atmospheric principle,—the value of which has been 
proved upon the Kingstowa and Dalkey Railway in Ireland. Should this 
principle be adopted to any extent in the new lines now about to be cons 
structed, it will lead toa great and very important change in Railway affairs, 
matevially diminishing the cost both of the original construction of the railway 
itself and that of the wear and tear in the working, by rendering the use of 
locomotive engines unnecessary. Del Rey Mining Shares are in demand, with 
but few transactions, at 124. The last Brazilian packet having brought a re- 
mittance of 6,800/ on account of the Company, it is understood that the sum 
necessary to pay the next dividend is in hand. The shares of the Australasian 
Banks are very much depressed; those of the Bank of Australasia having been 





racter. 


| done at par, or 40/. per share, while those of the Union Bank, upon which 25/. 


has been paid, are at 26 to 27. These quotations are the lowest at which they 
have stood for some time, and are occasioned by the existence of a general dis- 
position to sell, evinced by the country holders. Those best acquainted with 
the affairs of the Banks are confident that the shares are now below their value ; 
but the public generally seem to have been alarmed by recent disclosures of mis- 
mavagement in other similar concerns. ¢ 

Saturpay, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

There is but little business doing this morning, and no variation in the prices 
of the English Funds. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is at a trifling advance, and the other 
Foreign Bonds without variation. 

In Railway Shares we can only notice the following transactions: Great 
Western, Half Shares, 68%; Brighton, 434 j 3; South-western,74; Manches- 
ter and Birmingham, 38; Northern and Eastern, 53 4; South-eastern 36}. 
There is a better demand for the Shares of the Bank of Australasia; and though 
some were yesterday sold at 40, they have since been bought at 44, 
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Saturpay, Two o’ctock. ~ mi 

The English Funds close at the morning’s quotation. The only change of . TNA Wom 7 AW 
importance in the Foreign Market has occurred in Spanish Stock, which has | () [ Ic S () I | [| Ii, D A \ a 
advanced 4 per cent, in consequence of an extensive purchase by a broker, Me, Fa PS 
who sold considerably a few days ago. ae n reeape eee 

The Share business has been confined to the following Railways: Bristol and CREDIT: THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
Exeter, 644 54 44; Eastern Counties, 103; Ditto, New Registered, 12}; aoe eee waits 3 : ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 5644; Great Western, 1064 ; Greenwich, 53; Croy- ea LATER ay ei continues to hurl her thunderbolts at the 
don, 154; Norwich and Brandon, 4; Northern and Eastern, 534; Ditto, Serip, | €4d © peccant America. Sedate England has attacked the Re- 
12}: Paris and Orleans, 3344; Ditto and Rouen, 32 3; York and North | pudiators, through the organ of the Reverend Sypney Smirn, in 
Midland and Scarborough, 18. New schemes are continually being put forth: | a piquant strain of mingled jest and invective. Gay France, in the 
Oe ee ener oe age Pocapsre ripe toh set and Chesterfield, | nerson of M. Micuer Cuevarier, attacks them in solid lectures 
and Chester and No s y oe from the political-economy chair of the Collége de France. 





3 per Cent. Consols ....- 963 4 Chilian Deferred .......... 446 pass a ( : * : 
Sine lek Auetaeh <20.0cs:. 968 4 Columbian 6 per Ceats. 1824 lhe English Anti-Repudiator may be the more amusing, but 
3 per Cent Reduced ......66- 978 4 ex Venezuela .....ee.e66. Il + the French one promises to be the more useful. M. Cuevarter 


34 per Cent Ditto ....6..4-+.- 1024 Danish 3 per Cents .6...+.. 867 
New 34 per Cents....eesee0-0 1013 2 Dutch 2 per Cents......... 544 
Bauk Stock ........6 1864 7 Ditto 5 per Cents........... 100% 


commenced his annual course of lectures,* on Saturday last, by 
announcing to a numerous audience, that he intends this year to 





Exchequer Bills .... prem: 65 7 Mexican 5 per Cents ....... S288 investigate in detail “ ie ares P ra 
WilaStocke ee cce vase, 272.8 Portnguese New Sp Cis.i94i 44 3 investigate it tail un sujet qui se recommande par un meérite 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts .. Russian 5 per Cents...... cs $164 172 particulier d opportunité, C est le crédit, avec les nombreuses 

Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 224 # | institutions qui s’y rattachent.” The “ opportunité” to which the 


Belgian 5 per Cents .... 
Chiliau 6 per Cents.... 

















Ditto S per Conte 1862...... S08 § learned Professor alludes is not left a matter of doubt. An his- 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. torical sketch is given of the origin and growth of commercial credit, 
The Minerva of Kincardine, from the Clyde to Bombay, is wrecked on Blackwater the means devised to give it effect, and its influence in promoting 
ank: crew saved, 2 “irgo e -cte . — atmwne ae Ly gi ee a re ae = - . 
ai san at Oreressads tink tax, Conege Byte, Pike, fim Chiee. Of Brighten, | (at COveMnpEnaRE Ce SoniariOl weal: Sts ferentinen eee 
12th Ditto, Eliza Anue, Verry, from Batavia. Off Portsmouth, Ditto, Eudora, M-Me- | European civilization as it has grown up—for it is no less—ter- 
om from hie peacock Land. At ig sang Mahi to 20th Nov. Deva, Sprovt, | minates with a glowing picture of the rapidity with which the 
ge tte, sd San i Jan. Elizabeth, Scholefield, for China; and Gemini, “ treize modestes colonies,’ which little more than half a century 
Mardon, for Calcutta; 9th. Australian, Cumming, for Bombay; 11th, Shepherdess, | ago England possessed on the continent of America, have become 
Poole, for Batavia; and Pathtivder,)Metcalf, for Calcutta. From Bristol, 9th Jan. | an empire. All justice is done to the enterprise and industry 
Auna Watson, Sterling, for Catcutta. From Liverpool, 8th Jan, Livingstone, Rickerby, 7 = . 2 
for Calcutta; aud Thistle, Elder, fir Bombay; 9th, Dryad, Hansen, for Singapore; | which have converted into a rich cultivated land so large a portion 
and Syria, Stroyan, for Caleutta; llth, Canada, Edgar; and Hanuah Proudfoot, for | of the savage forests of the basin of the Mississippi: **mais dans 
prop con hg Derby, Lee, for Ceylon, From Greenock, 6th Jan. Peruvian, Black, | cette laborieuse conquéte sur la solitude, le crédit, Messieurs, aut 
— | en droit de revendiquer une bonne part.” On this hint the eloquent 
THE THEATRES. lecturer proceeds to condemn the dishonesty of the Repudiating 
Tue attraction of the Christmas entertainments during the holydays | States, with a decisiveness which loses none of its force from the 
has rendered novelty unnecessary. The return of Madame Vrsrris | guarded philosophical spirit of its utterance. ‘“ Si PAmérique a 
and Mr. C. MATHEWS to the Haymarket, however, and the renewal of | habilement usé du crédit, elle a fini par en abuser étrangement.” 
Mrs. Nispert’s engagement, afforded the manager an opportunity of | Then, passing to the future, he indirectly encourages the Americans 
producing on that stage the Merry Wives of Windsor; in which the two | to emerge from the opprobrium into which they have precipitated 
Jady-leaders in light comedy appear together. ‘The success of the per- | themselves by pointing out the way in which they can and must 
formance was such that it was announced for nightly repetition; and | go j,__ : = 2 
the representation was effective enough justify its continuance. It | «4 Dans l’Amérique du Nord, la civilisation, encore & son début, s’est trouvée 
was a pleasure to share the hearty merriment of the well-filled honse, | gout entidre dans des conditions provisoires. L’empreinte du provisoire add 
and to yield to the uncritical mood of the majority. One could not s’y montrer partout; tout a day avoir une couleur locale et un cachet spécial. 
help thinking what a different effect this same performance would have | Dans les entreprises matérielles ct dans les institutions de toute espéce desti- 
produced at one of the great theatres, and how much more home the | nées Ales activer, presque tout chez ce jeune peuple a été aventureux, parceque 
incidents were brought on the smaller stage. A good deal may be | tel est le caractére propre de la jeunesse qui s’essaic. Je n’ai point a indiquer 
urged in favour of a larger area for tragedy : remoteness, grandeur, and ici ce que je puis pressentir pour l'avenir politique de VUnion Américaine 
mystery, it may be said, require the persons to be somewhat removed mais, quant aux insti'utions de crédit industriel, je tiens pour certain qu'elles 
from us; to beard the ghost in Hamlet from a side-box, or serutinize | Pe sturaient plus subsister en Amérique sous la forme qu elles avaicnt affectée 
the painted gashes on the “ blood-boltered Banquo” by the foot-lights , J#“dU ® Ce Jour, pencan Venfance ee salle aucmtT se oer ae | gee Sh ela 
in the pit, interferes with the illusion: but one likes to be within hand- ri ' a hy eerie ae Red ee st per iit on eat 
bg pei _ at piers -_ ee the Merry be chides Wiaba ea les plus pe d'une société assise.” ; 
ves. £ come y one shou eel snug and social, aS If in an ante-room mie: . P - ™ “4 
to the scene; and we fancy the performers must feel more easy and at | . Phis remark applies to the whole system of commercial credit 
home on a small than on a large stage: their exits and entrances are less | 1! the l nited States ; to the machinery by which credit has been 
formidable, and therefore less formal; and the by-play is more sponta- made available in their domestic transactions, as well as to that 
neous and natural. Certain it is that the Merry Wives of Windsor was | Which has enabled them to obtain the use of the surplus capital of 
more thoroughly relished on this oceasion than when it was performed at | foreign nations; to their banks as well as to their State debts. 
Covent Garden with a cast similar but in many respects saperior to | This is the true spirit in which to treat the American defaulters: 
this, and a mise en scéne incomparably better. Madame Vesrnris, the | not to palliste their aberration from the path of strict integrity ; 
Mrs. Page, sang as beautifully as before ; and, though she had no Miss | but to point out how, by wielding with the rashness of inexperience 
Rairortit to Jom her in the favourite duet “I know a bank,” was | an agent too mighty for them to control, they have involved them- 
encored in it; Mrs. Nisperr, as Mrs. Ford, threw out her languishing — selves in difficulties beneath which their sense of honour has suc- 


lances and coquettish lures with more than wonted witchery; anc : : Pee 
8 2 1 i ‘chery; and | cumbed; and at the same time the necessity and possibility of . 


Cnartes Maruews, as Slender, looked a very sugir-stick of a simple- separ ie ; yesetas eas eraeae 
ton, and sighed “ Sweet Anne Page!” to echoes of laughter. Srrick- | USing it with more skill. Credit is indispe nsable toa civilized com- 
LAND played Fulstaff' with a degree of ease and gusto, that, despite his | MunIty: to relinquish this mighty agent of production because of 
farcical mannerism, was a nearer approach to the pampered sensuality isolated accidents however fatal, would be like giving up the use of 
and unctuous humour of the character than any recent personation : he | steam on account of steam-beat or railroad explosions. 
does not express the rich exuberance of animal enjoyment, and the full | ‘It is no easy problem, however, the restoration of American 
relish for wit and wickedness, which should be seen in the roguish | credit. The mere mechanical difficulties of its reéstablishment— 
twinkle of the eye and heard in the chuckle of the deep-mouthed laugh; | of organizing banks on sounder principles, of devising means for 
and he is deficient in that sense of personal dignity and importance which paying the interest and gradually eliminating the capital of debts— 
belongs to Falstaff by right of his knighthood, his wit and worldly seem, in the present state of economical science, almost insuperable. 
wind: Dt ore himself he aft, Jona, indles, aad amorous | hy, beyond thee, there ithe sil greater dificult of reathaating 
Mrs Quickly, is a significant go-between ; WensTER as Sir Hugh, and this dead machinery with the fine and subtile spirit of credit itself. 
Bianp as Dr. Caius, make immense laughter in the duel-seene; Mr. Credit is moral characte . placed in pawn: even slight suspicions 
Srvarrt gives a sensible reading of Ford, though his tone is too tragie; | My Mure the value of the pledge so much as to make men reso- 
and Titpury becomes old Shallow well. Brinpau’s Pistol flashed in | lute not to take it in. What guarantee can the social institutions 
the pan; but with another priming it may go off, though with no very of the United States afford that the future will differ from the past— 
that the game of Repudiation will not be played over again, as soon 


loud report of laughter. 
At Drury Lane, the Bohemian Girl continues its career, only giving | and as often as it is found convenient ? 
The social rather than the mere political institutions of a country 


place occasionally to Mrs. SHaw’s Cinderella. 
Monsieur JULLIEN’S Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden are as | afford such a guarantee. It is true, what the advocates of Repub- 
aie ache ene — Quadrille” is to be succeeded by an | Jies say when taunted with the recent conduct of America, that 
rish Quadrilie, in which ‘addy Bluke’s echoes are to find musical | Kings have violated their engagements as well as Democracies. 
utterance. Of Master TuirtwaLw’s violin-playing we will only say, The different freli he galinet of undiceel endl alu 
that it is a pity a clever child should be spoilt for a good violinist here- genase vin baat vo 6 ee ee 
after by such displays. The promenade is tastefully fitted up in the vails a F did England, and Holland, from what is shown in the 
usual style, with a more appropriate introduction of statuary than before. United States of America, has its source in those more deeply- 
Mr. Preake’s pane is mentioned as being concerned in the manage- rooted peculiarities of society which determine the peculiar form 
ment of a company that is to open the Lyceum at Easter; and the | of government of which a country is susceptible. ‘The better faith 
scheme is said to embrace both tragedy and comedy. We should have | of the European States is owing to a principle which it is at this 
greater hope of success from one or the other being attempted exclu- | day the fashion to rail at rather indiscriminately, among some ad- 
sively. mirers of Monarchy quite as much as among Republicans—the 
We are glad to hear that the return to the stage of Mr. Farren is | Aristocratical principle. 

a Page kg ng ge “er - i — 5001, In France, Holland, and England, there are mercantile houses 
; Mr. WeBs or the best com will be aw: ? as it is : : a cach’ 1. 
meri is te Daas ee a nec at eee which have a longer pedigree than many noble families. The man 

TRIs and Mr. C. Maruews, occasioned the delay. 
Mr. and Mrs, Woop are announced to appear at the Princess’s, 


* See a full report of his beautiful and ingenious discourse, in the Journa 
des Débats, Sunday, January 7. 
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who “has a grandfather” is more apt to be circumspect in his 
conduct than the man who has not. As soon as the heads of the 
mercantile establishments in Europe found themselves in this con- 
dition, they began to have a point of honour of their own; and this 
point of honour not unnaturally took the form of opposition to that 
which existed among the old aristocracy of arms. ‘The feudal no- 
bility prided itself on coutempt of danger—on the exercise of the 
showy virtues. The mercantile nobility prided itself on the con- 
trasting virtues of foresight—on giving and exacting what was due. 
These were the characteristic virtues of the founders of the Mrpic1 
family in Italy, of the Fuccers in Germany, of the Gresuams in 
England, of the fathers of the Seven United Provinces, of the 
French merchants with whom Coxzbert went to school. These 


men had their intellectual luxuries as well as the old nobility: they | 
amount of direct and prolonged personal inconvenience, may prove 


founded colleges and schools: they had their laureates—Hans 
Sacus in Germany, Decker and Hrywoop in England. Long 
before Appison’s Spectator made the merchant an esthetical cha- 
racter, he had been so handled by poets of the age of Cuaries 
the Fitth and Exizaneru. The fusion of the discordant elements 
of European society, which has been in progress for the last cen- 
tury and a half, has communicated to the European nobility many 
of the good qualities of the merchant, and to the merchant many of 
the best qualities of the nobleman ; and both classes are the better 
for the amalgamation. ‘To this modified, wiser aristocratic spirit, 
is owing the better faith of modern European governments. 

What America needs is, social institutions to supply the want of 
such an clement in society. ‘Throughout great part of the Union 
the wealthiest merchants are lucky adventurers—the children of 
their own works. And their class-rivalry is waged, not with a 
chivalrous nobility, but with a rude democracy. ‘The structure of 
Americaa society is more favourable to the development of self- 
indulgence and bravado than of self-control and judicious self- 
estimate. A moral, a social change, must precede the reorgani- 
zation of American credit which M. Cuevatter predicts. The 
“ société assise” must be there before America “ organisera son 
crédit d’aprés des idées plus conformes aux besoins d'une société 
assise.” Yet the clements of a better social tone are not wanting, 
though scattered and scarcely discernible amid the chaotic heavings 
ofthe American democracy. The older-established families of 
Boston and New York, the universities, the courts of justice, and 
the churches with an educated clergy, are the germs of a national 
aristocracy for the United States—the small bit of leaven which 
will in time leavea tue whole mass with a more generous and grace- 
ful morality. What form, what exact organization, this social (there 
is little likelihood of its ever becoming a political) aristocracy will 
assume, it were vain to predict; but it must gain the ascendancy in 
society if the States are not to relapse into anarchy, and “ sent to 
Coventry ” by all the rest of the world. The best friends of America 
are watching anxiously to see this portion of American society 
awaking to a consciousness of its own importance. What it chiefly 
wants is moral courage: it lacks faith in the power of true virtue 
to control, by the awe it inspires, the rude and ignorant whom it 
irritates by its dignified rebuke. 

THE DUEL AND ITS LESSON. 
Tur penny-a-line paragraphs of the sale in Brompton Square may 
be supposed to furnish the closing chapter of the case of Lieutenant 
Munro; and although its history has been somewhat tediously 
spun to a lame and impotent conclusion, it may be worth while to 
tag a moral to it ere it pass to oblivion. 

Out of evil comes good; and the connivance of the Home 
Office—or the Horse Guards, jor it is not exactly settled to which 
department the fame belongs—towards the frustration of the law, 
has led to effects which will work more for the suppression of duel- 
ling than a thousand homilies. There is a charm in the assertion 
that courage in its highest aspect is to be shown by the ready ex- 
posure of life, sufficient of itself to make some men ambitious of a 
quarrel; and the argument, that by putting this courage to the 
test, slanderers and bullies, in whom so noble a quality may be 
presumed to be deficient, are most effectually to be kept in awe, is 
not to be overturned unless the assumption can be disproved. 
This, to be sure, is no difficult task; but the public are not meta- 
physicians, and only striking illustrations tell upon them. They 
read one day that a little boy, threatened with punishment for 
staying on an errand, betakes himself to a slip-knot in the coal- 
cellar to escape its infliction—on another, that a swindler, arrested 
and in danger of a twelvemouth’s imprisonment, converts his 
pocket-handkerchief and a rusty nail to a like good office in the 
Station-house—or again, that a pauper, charged with purloining a 
shirt, rushes, under the apprehension of exposure, to the Lethean 





waters of the Serpentine: but, for all this, it never occurs to them | 
that a readiness to confront death is not necessarily a sign of | 


courage, and that those by whom it is most frequently manifested 


would be the very last openly to meet and calmly to endure any | 


sustained infliction. 
Yet this truth, so often illustrated in vain, may now, by the re- 
cent escape, suggest itself to men’s minds. The authorities, there- 


consequences could be worthy of his consideration amidst the pangs 
felt at the fatal consequence of the meeting, would, by throwing an 
air of romance over the affair, have served to conciliate the kindly 
constructions of all men, to a somewhat dangerous extent. 

This danger has been averted; and the public are all the better 
able to judge of the usefulness of the aristocratic privilege of trial 
by battle. Its most ardent admirers have never contended, at least 
in modern times, for its power of throwing any logical light upon 
the merits of a dispute; but have confined themselves simply to 
the point, that, at all events, it deters from offences in which they 
might otherwise indulge, that large portion of mankind who with 
the will to perpetrate outrage are deficient in courage to bear its 
consequences. They will now see that a degree of courage insuf- 
ficient to sustain its possessor to the endurance of a very moderate 


ainply sufficient to carry him with dignity through all the hasty form- 
alities of a fatal duel. They will see, too, that the spirit whose fine 
sense of personal reputation exacts the life of a fellow-creature 
who shall dare to imply even a shadowy distrust of his good faith, 
can yet break the faith virtually pledged by all men with society 
to sustain such penalty as it may award for an infringement of 
its laws. 

Under these circumstances, it may be long before another real 
duel shall occur: the mock affairs in which each party has a full 
reliance upon the intentions of his adversary, and which usually 
end in a shaking of hands, a friendly breakfast, and, chief aim of 
all, a newspaper-report, will still of course go on; but it is evident 
that in serious cases, even the slight restraint which must be borne 
by the offender in order to attain his matter-of-course acquittal, 
tests sometimes with intolerable severity his powers of endurance. 
The dread of such an ordeal will therefore operate widely as a pre- 
ventive ; since it is probable that there are few who will hereafter 
prefer its sole alternative—an ignominious flight, to be secured 
only by false reports, opportunely though of course accidentally 
circulated, of a magnanimous intention to surrender. The price- 
less jewel honour—at least the “honour” of the fashionable 
classes—may, after all, be preserved at too dear a rate. 





JUVENILE AESTHETICS. 


** AnyTuine will do for children” was, we thought, a sentiment 
quite exploded, until we saw lately in the columns of the Leading 
Journal an amplification of the phrase, in the shape of a notice 
of “ The Home Treasury of Books, Pictures, and Toys.” 

“The books are got up in a style of decoration, and bound in covers, 
superior to any thing in which such books have hitherto appeared. They are, 
in fact, too good for the nursery, and more adapted for the drawing-room—that 
is as far as external appearance is concerned. Whether or not this sort of 
decoration be judicious or necessary for such books, or for such readers as they 
are adapted for, is another thing. In the hands of children, the splendour of 
their covers, and the beauty of the pictures with which they are ornamented, 
will quickly be defaced; and to suppose they will be read by any but very 
childish readers is absurd. In short, it seems to us that much good taste and 
much ornament has been wasted upon things which did as well or better with- 
out them. There is no denying but that the etchings in the volume ‘ The 
Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox’ are admirably done: they are said in the 
introduction to be after the original designs of Albert Van Everdingen, formerly 
in the collection of Mr. Sheepshanks, and now in the print-room of the British 
Museum: but the fact is, they are too good for the book of a child, by whom 
no cstimate can be made of their worth, and by whom they will quickly be de- 
faced. They are more fit for the portfolio of an antiquary. In ihe volume 


the ¢ Bible Events ’ the pictures and the devices of the covers are after Holbein. 


They are excellent in their way, but better than the occasion requires.” 


We notice this passage because it resuscitates an idle and mis- 
chievous fallacy, of which the books in question are a practical de- 
nial, A thing can no more be “too good” for children than for 
adults: it may depend on ideas beyond their comprehension, and 
therefore be unsuited to them—it may be “too old” for them. 
Things more especially suited to adults may have a higher 
money-price in the market than things especially suited to chil- 
dren ; but “ goodness” and dearness are not synonymous. A thing 
cannot be too good for its legitimate purpose; it is best if it is as 
good as possible. Books, indeed, may be too dear to suit the 
pockets of parents, or to run the risks of the nursery; but in the 
present case, the good books are no dearer than the bad books—or 
rather the pictures ; for ‘hei goodness is the special novelty: it is 
not dearness substituted for cheapness, but simply goodness for 
badness ; yet the nice critic would prefer the badness, out of con- 
sideration for the crude taste of children! When ignorant people 
speak to foreigners, they debase their own vernacular tongue, out 
of a notion that they thus make themselves more intelligible to him 
who has a difficulty in understanding the plain language. The 
confusion of ideas is the same as our critic’s: the indifferent suc- 
cess of the foreigner or the child in the attempt to execute a novel 
task is confounded with his intention, and with his perception of 
the thing when completely done. When the Frenchman says 
“sair,” he means to utter the sound “sir,” and understands you 
best if you say “sir” and not “sair”; about which he knows no- 
thing, though his tripping tongue stumbles upon it by accident. 


_ Put a pencil in a child’s band, and his untaught eye and muscles 
will defeat his attempts to portray the dog or cat he means to draw: 


fore, have done good service by comforting the offender, and giving | 


him such aid as he might desire to contemn the law. Lad he been 
early apprehended—or, still more, had he surrendered—his fearless 
conduct would have served to increase the popular delusion as to 
the necessary courage of the duellist, and to have whetted the bad 
appetite of the vain for similar notoriety ; while at the same time 
the respect voluntarily shown for the laws, and the inference that 


but to confound the traces of his incapacity to execute certain turns 
vf form with his perception and desire to imitate, is as gross a mis- 
take as to suppose that the spectator in the pit who stumbles in his 
first dancing-lesson cannot distinguish a fall down stairs from 
Cerito’s fairy boundings, and that he would be as much pleased 
to see a dancingmaster’s awkward squad as the queen of the ballet. 
In our experience, the reason of the matter is confirmed by the 


the surrender was prompted by a feeling that no merely personal | fact: children do not like bad pictures, nor bad text, nor bad music, 
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nor any thing bad in matters for which they have a natural taste ; 
and bad pictures we know to be an old grievance. A “real” book 
of pictures—that is, a book of pictures for adults—has always been 
a feast for many a child that had heaps of pictures not ‘“ too good 
for the nursery.” Therefore the crown or half-crown laid out for 
the picture-book was ill-spent, for it greatly failed of its object—to 
purchase pleasure for the child. We know, too, that children do 
appreciate the good pictures of the new style; that those pictures 
are by no means too good for the nursery, but very well estimated 
there. The old picture of the man, or the horse, was not “ like” 
a man or a horse—the man did not look as if he thought what 
he ought to think—it was not in any respect “like,” and the 
child was dissatisfied; and he was also jealous and resentful of 
your slight towards his taste. That is altered now. 

There were several bad consequences in giving to children things 
not “too good for the nursery.” The infantile judgment lacks con- 
fidence in itself, and it has a false pride, which makes it try tacitly 
to accommodate itself to the standard set for it. Giving bad books 
or pictures to children, you of malice prepense set their standard 
of taste and intelligence too low at starting ; no small wrong. More- 
over, by discrediting those means of instruction, you greatly detract 
from their useful effect. It is not the didactic part of voluntary 
reading or observation that instructs children—or grown children 
either—but that unconscious discipline which consists in accus- 
toming the mind to deem certain ideas to be true, proper, and 
estimable, as a matter of course. Ideas may be unintelligible to 
children, though not so often as old bachelors or estranged parents 
may imagine ; but they cannot be too good. Many years ago, Miss 
EpGewortu completed the reform in the text of children’s books, 
which was begun, we believe, by Sandford and Merton: before 
those books, either language and ideas were “ brought down to the 
comprehension of children ”"—made silly—or better ideas were 
idealized in a certain pragmatical fashion provocative of distrust 
and ridicule. Miss Epaeworrn supplied for children what the 
adult possessed in the highest kind of domestic novel—a useful 
mirror of society—a class of ideas to which it was salutary and not 
unpleasing to accustom the mind. Her books were not “ brought 
down to the level of childish comprehension,” but she used the 
very best language, and did her best to portray things as they are; 
only excluding ideas unintelligible to the young for want of expe- 
rience. Thus the matter of her books is common to adult and 
child; and as a proof, they are capable of entertaining both: the 
ideas and language are intelligible to the young, but, being good 
and true, afford pleasure to the adult. The adventures of Josa- 
mond, from the days of “ The Purple Jar” to “The Bracelet of 
Memory,” constitute a novel of the very best kind—a living por- 
traiture of social events and human feelings; but the ideas are 
perfectly comprehensible to the growing child, amusing its other- 
wise idle hour, cultivating its understanding and judgment. Both 
parent and child read the volumes with profit and pleasure, and, 
as we know, both with practical application. Such a reform Fenix 
Summercy has begun in children’s pictures: we can conceive that, 
so well begun, it will speedily be carried further, despite the con- 
servative lament of our friend the critic over the wisdom of our 
ancestors, in painting boys with faces like Dutch cheeses dabbed 
with red and trees like cabbages, and supposing that children could 
not detect the imposture. 

But these fine books “ will quickly be defaced.” This is another 
old bachelor’s assumption. Children may be taught to preserve or 
deface books, at the option of the tutor. One of the best ways of 
teaching them to deface books is to give them what they cannot 
but hold in contempt. One of the best ways to teach them to 
preserve, is to let them perceive the value of the thing to be 
preserved : and the child that preserves his property when young, 
will not only the better respect his father’s property, but his own, 
when he is older. Do not suppose that children have a lower 
“level” of morals. A child understands reason as well as you. 
He may not understand so many reasons, because experience has 
not supplied him with many materials of reasoning; but within his 
experience he can test the sterling coin. If you palm off base metal 
upon him, he submits; but he books you as a forger. ‘The parent 
that talks nonsense to his child, gives him “childish” books, 
pictures not ‘too good for the nursery,” and abandons them to be 
defaced, is not only wasting a great deal of time, trouble, and money, 
but is doing his best to injure his own influence, and to frustrate the 
little human being’s experience and practice of mind and taste, by 
lowering himself before the infant, and furnishing worthless objects 
for admiration. 


MELODRAMA ON A GRAND SCALE. 


Censorious people have insinuated from the first, that the French 
conquests in North Africa have never been meant for any thing else 
than a spectacle to divert the attention of the nation from what is 
going on at home. ‘There has certainly been something theatrical 
in the emphasis with which all the great littlenesses of the African 
campaigns have in turn been announced at Paris; but the boldest 
effect of scenic display has been reserved for the close of the year 
1843—for a sort of féte de Noel. 

On the 28th of December, the Governor-General, with a nu- 
merous train of civil and military functionaries, amateur members 
of the Chambers on a holyday tour, &c. &c., solemnly inaugurated 
a village in Algeria, which has, after great exertions, been rendered 
habitable for fifty-four families of Swiss colonists “ and their beasts.” 
A banquet was given on the occasion, at which Madame la Ma- 
réchal Buageaup did the honours; and then— 








“ During the repast, one of the convicts, employed in the construction of the 
village, sang, with a voice truly charming, a song composed by one of his com~- 
panions in misfortune. This song is not a model of style; but the ideas i 
expresses are unaffected, and perfectly conformable to the sentiment which dic- 
tated it. Sung with the fau tering voice of one of those unfortunates whose - 
woes and hopes it portrays, accompanied by a chorus of his companions who 
sang the refrains, these verses had an irresistible power of awakening emotion. 
While listening, all eyes were moistened with tears. ‘There was real poetry, 
grief, and pity. Monsieur le Maréchal participated in the general sentiment ; 
and when the song ceased, ‘ Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I will solicit in your be- 
half the Royal clemency, which is never appealed to in vain ; I will make every 
effort to obtain the remission of your punishment, which your labours have 
deserved.’ ” 

Hitherto, we have fancied Drury Lane and Covent Garden stages 
sufficiently large for doing justice to the tableaux of governors and 
gencrals, with attendant guards, which are the most attractive 
features of our ‘“ Galley-Slaves,” “ Forest of Bondy,” and other 
melodramas of the Ordinary of Newgate school; but it must be 
confessed the performance at the Marabout d’Aumale entirely 
eclipses their most successful productions. It combines the do- 
mestic and judicial pathos of the criminal drama, which originated 
in the school of Diperor, with the charms of the ancient Greek 
tragedy, which was performed in the radiant day of that delicious 
climate, the proscenium being so constructed that the beau- 
tiful surrounding scenery formed the background of the scenic 
show; and to both these sources of attraction is superadded a 
charm of reality common to it with the gladiatorial exhibitions 
of the Romans. The piece is performed by real live generals, war- 
riors,and convicts. The soldiers have been bronzed in real warfare ; 
the colonists are surrounded by real swarms of tigers and Arab ban- 
ditti; the convicts have committed real crimes. All that is enno- 
bling in the pickpocket school of romance, and all that was hu- 
mane in the exhibitions of gladiators, are combined to stimulate 
the imaginations of the good people of Paris. The French Govern- 
ment may not have added much to the national resources, or even to 
the national military glory, by its operations in Algeria; but it has 
stuck a new leaf of laurel in the wreath of the national drama ; 
and is not that a sufficient return for the treasure and lives that 
have been expended ? 








THE BANKING SYSTEM OF THIS COUNTRY IS THE REAL 
CAUSE OF THE LABOURING POPULATION BEING SO 
FREQUENTLY THROWN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 8th January 1844, 

Srr—I have endeavoured in my two last letters to explain the circumstances 
which regulate the employment of the people. I have proved, I flatter myself, 
that as long as the working-classes are properly distributed throughout the 
different departments of industry—that as long as the balance of labour is 
maintained—there never can be want of employment. I have pointed out 
that commercial crises and stagnations of trade arise solely from the balance of 
labour being disturbed, and overproductions taking place in particular depart- 
ments of trade, by which gluts are occasioned and a derangement caused in 
those departments, and which necessarily reacts on the whole industrial system 
of the community ; and in my last letter I have shown that those partial 
overproductions generally take place in the great branches of our manufac- 
tures, and are caused by overspeculation and overtrading. Having traced things 
so far, it now only remains for me to point out what it is that oceasions this 
overtrading and overspeculation; and in doing this, I at last arrive at what 
may be called the real and primary cause of the people being so frequently 
thrown out of employment. 

Of course, it is out of the question to think of restraining by any legislative 
enactment improper speculations. Indeed, the ambition and enterprise ot 
commercial men, and others intent on making rapid fortunes, is one of the 
principal causes of our greatness and immense accumulation of capital. From 
such a source may be traced most of our inventions .and improvements in ma- 
chinery and the arts. But certainly, the Legislature, without interfering with 
men in the free disposal of their property and energies, is fully entitled to refuse * 
its aid to the encouragement of dangerous speculations ; and this is all I would 
suggest as aremedy for the evils 1 have been describing. 

The commercial and manufacturing speculations which have proved so dis- 
astrous to the country, and especially to the labouring population, by depriving 
them of work, are to be attributed, I am of opinion, entirely to our banking 
system. It is not my intention to enter at present into so wide and compli- 
cated a subject as our currency or our banking system in general. 1 shall only 
notice this in so far as it relates to the point to which I now refer—the obstacle 
it opposes to the people being kept in constant employment, by the undue en- 
couragement it affords to overtrading and overmanufacture. 

The trade and commerce of the country may be said to be in a great mea- 
sure dependent on our banks; as it is by means of them that a man is enabled 
at once to realize his capital for the purposes of manufactures and commerce, 
and to convert it into pounds, shillings, and pence, by obtaining credit on the 
faith of what his property is worth: and were the banks confined to what may 
be said to be the proper province of banks—that of discounting bills and lending 
money on as high an interest as they could obtain, and of borrowing it on as 
low an interest as they could get it for—they would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the industry of the country. 

But, in addition to this, which £ consider their legitimate profits, the banks, 
especially the Bank of England, upon which all the other banks in the country 
are in a great measure dependent, have obtained from the Legislature the power 
of issuing as many notes as they please, and are thus enabled to create for 
themselves a fictitious capital for the encouragement of speculation ; from which 
they derive a large profit, drawing as much interest from their paper-money as 
they do from their real property. They are allowed to act at the same time 
both as banks of discount and of issue. 

The profits of the bankers depending on the extent of business they transact, 
and to which there is no limit as long as they can issue at will their promises 
to pay, it is easy to account for overtrading. The bankers have a direct inte- 
rest to accommodate with loans and to discount bills to the greatest possible 
extent, as their profits depend on this. Of course, should the parties with 
whom they transact business fail, or should there be a run upon them for gold, 
they may suffer loss; but during what are called the periods of prosperity— 
those which precede the periddical crises—there is not so much danger of this. 
During those periods there would appear to be a competition among them 
which shall do the greatest possible amount of business, which shall issue the 
greatest number of notes. During those periods swarins of adventurers obtain 
credits and set up as manufacturers—creating those overproductions which are 
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sure to terminate in glut and long periods of stagnation and want of employ- 
ment—who, had the banks been confined within real capital. would have been 
obliged to work with their hands or to fill subordinate situations. 

Were the banks restrained to their real funds, they would have no temptation 
to lend to those by whom there was a considerable chance of their never being 
repaid. In this case, their power of accommodation being limited by the 
amount of their real property, they would take care to choose for their cus- 
tomers those alone who had capital, and the trade of the country would thus be 
kept within wholesome and reasonable bounds. But the bankers being able to 
coin (if I may use the expression) to any, extent their paper-money, they are 
tempted by the cbance of great profit to lend their notes to men who are pos- 
sessed of no capital ; trusting that the bills which they have discounted will be 
retired before the crash takes place, and that they will be able to extricate 
themselves without loss during the continuance of the artificial prosperity. 
And this they generally succeed in doing, by taking the alarm first, and thus 
throwing the whole losses upon the industrious and honest trader, who has 
been led solely to deal and to give credit to the men of straw from seeing that 
they had credit with the banks. 

Thus is that spirit of enterprise and speculation, which if properly regulated 
would be so beneficial to the country, converted into a mere system of gam- 
bling; the effect of which is to cause for a time a certain degree of artificial 
prosperity, attended by overproduction in particular departments of trade, and 
followed, as certainly as night follows day, by glut, depression, and misery to 
the working population: and when the turn takes place, the very banks which 
have been the means of originating and fostering the undue speculations—acted 
on by their interests—are the parties who do most to precipitate the trade in 
its downward course. This also is the natural consequence of the note 
system. 

During the periods of artificial prosperity, the banks, as I have already 
pointed out, accommodate with credits or discount bills almost to any extent, 
by means of the issue of their paper-money. When the turn takes place, ac- 
companied as it always is by a certain degree of panic, the banks become 
apprehensive of a run upon them for gold. Most of them have notes out to a 
much greater extent than they have the immediate means of paying in coin. 
They perbaps hold bills and other assets sufficient to answer all their obliga- 
tions ; but the amount of those bills cannot be realized for some time. They 
are therefore driven to the greatest shifts to meet the demands upon them, and 
are necessarily obliged to refuse all accommodations, even to parties whose capi- 
tal is undoubted. They refuse to discount bills altogether, or do so at such 
a high rate of interest as to preclude dealing with them. The whole trading 
{interest is thus thrown into the greatest confusion: merchants and manufac- 
turers who had engaged in undertakings on the faith of those accommodations 
become bankrupts; and thousands of workmen, who were enticed to the mills 
during the prosperous periods, are thrown entirely out of employment. The 
trade of the country, after being pushed forward by the banks into an unnatu- 
ral state of activity, is deserted by them at the moment of its utmost need—at 
the very time when support is necessary to its very existence. 

The industry of the country is thus subjected to continual ups and downs. 
At one time credit is almost unlimited, and shortly afterwards it is nearly anni- 
hilated. As well might you expect a man to be in good health, who after 
sweating in the Torrid Zone was in a moment conveyed to the regions of per- 
ong suow, and after remaining there for some time was conveyed as suddenly 

ack to the Tropics, as you could expect the trade of the country under such a 
system to exist forany length of time in a really prosperous condition. 

We hear a great deal about the injury done to the trade of the country by 
the exportation of gold to pay for corn. This, we are told, furces the bankers 
to contract their issues and to refuse to discount the bills of the manufacturers, 
and is generally attributed to the Corn-laws. This ought not, however, to be 
imputed to the Corn-laws, but to the note system. It is entirely owing to the 
banks, and especially to the Bank of England, overextending their operations 
by means of their paper-money. When, on such ,occasions, gold is suddenly 
required for any particular purpose, there must always be a run upon the banks 
for the exchange of paper for real money. ‘This necessarily creates a certain 
degree of panic, and induces the banks to contract their issucs as much as 
possible, and to refuse to discount bills. ‘This undoubtecly must prove injurious 
totrade. But, had the banks been carrying on their operations with real 
mouey or with Government notes, these consequenecs would never have ensued. 
Of course, in this case there never could have been a run upon them or any in- 
ducement for them to contract their operations, and the trade of the country 
would not Lave been in any way subjected to the pernicious effects of a mone- 
tary panic. In the complicated state of the commerce of this country, embar- 
rassed by so many hostile tariffs, there must always be from time to time expor- 
tation of the precious metals to pay for commodities required by us—not only 
for corn but for many other articles. We are also frequently obliged to send 
out of the country considerable quantities of gold and silver fer the 
purposes of emigration. But this exportation of the precious metals 
could never injure our trade, if it were not for the false system of banking 
which at present exists. With our great industrial resources and manu- 
facturing capital, it is always easy for us to supply the draia of gold to one 
quarter by an importation from another quarter. There is no more diffi- 
culty in our buying gold and silver by means of our manufactures, than 
there is in our buying flax and cotton. It is not, 1 repeat, the exporta- 
tion of a million or two of gold at a time to pay for corn, which injures trade. 
This of itself would never be telt ; and the gold would soon be brought back 
in some other way. The injury consists entirely in the effect which the exporta- 
tion produces on our banks, by creating, under our note system, a monetary 
panic, and inducing them to withdraw suddenly a large quantity of their 
paper from the circulation, and to contract all their opcrations. 

{tis the same vicious system which is doing so much injury to America. 
The United States, notwithstanding their free institutions, their light taxation, 
and their great command of the necess.ries of life, do every few years come to 
a regular stand-still in their progress towards a high state of prosperity and 
greatness; and this entirely owing to their banking 
worse than ours. Itis true, the effects are not so disastrous to the working 
classes in Amcricaas in England ; because in America the factory interest, upon 
which the banking system acts with the most pernicious effect, is but a small 
and subordinate interest compared to ours, and the workmen thrown idle have 
the boundless unappropriated lands of the far West to fall back upon as au im- 
mediate source of employment and of liveliliood. 

The banking system as existing in England and America has very consider- 
able charms, especially to such a people as the inhabitants of the United States, 
who are so much influenced by the go-ahead principle. It enables men of 
enterprise to carry on their operations beyond the extent of their funds, and 
even to launch out into commercial speculations without being possessed 
of funds at all; and there is no doubt that, notwithstanding the misery it 
entails on the millions, a great many individuals have by means of it risen to 
wealth and distinction. The young, enterprising, and speculative, both in 
England and America, are likely to be opposed to the abolition of the note 
system, as this would greatly diminish the chances of making large fortunes 
by a lucky stroke, and compel men to the exercise of prudence, intelligence, 
and economy, as the principal means of becoming wealthy. But the Legisla- 
ture ought not on this account to be prevented from doing what is required for 
the prosperity of the country at large. It put down the state lotteries some 
years ago, although this was opposed at the time by many persons who liked 
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the excitement occasioned by the chance of getting a 20,0002. prize. It ought 
for the very same reasons to abolish the privilege which the banks at present 
enjoy of an unlimited issue of paper-money. 

I do not intend to enter here into the question whether there should be a 
Government bank of issue, or whether the currency should be a metallic, a 
paper, or a mixed currency. All that 1 stand up for is, that the banks, and 
especially the Bank of England, which discount bills and accommodate with 
credits, should not be allowed to issue paper-moncy at all, but should be strictly 
confined to what I have already explained to be the proper province of banks. 
I maintain that, until there be a complete separation betwixt banks of issue 
and banks of discount, our trade will never be in a really prosperous condition, 
and our labouring population will be always liable to be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

It will perhaps be said, that by depriving the banks of the power of issuing 
paper-money, we will prevent them from giving accommodations to such an 
extent as are at present afforded by them. ‘There is no doubt that such would 
be the case ; but that is the great advantage which I consider would attend the 
change. The object of the Legislature ought to be to prevent the banks from 
giving such accommodations as would enable men to carry on their commercial 
operations beyond their capital. But, by depriving the bankers of the power of 
issuing notes, we would not place any barrier to that wholesome and safe system 
of credit which is necessary for the carrying on of industrial operations; we 
would only restrain it within proper bounds. ‘I'he banker is a dealer in capital, 
who borrows from one party and lends to another ; and his profits consiat in the 
difference betwixt the rate of interest at which he borrows and that at which 
he lends. He may be compared in this respect to a shopkeeper, who buys 
goods from one party and sells them at a higher price to another party. Such 
are his legitimate profits; and such profits are quite sufficient to induce a 
sufficient number of men of capital to become bankers for all the proper 
purposes of trade, without its being necessary to eke out those profits by leaving 
them the privilege which they now possess of issuing notes. 

It may be also said, that the banks would not accommodate at so cheap a 
rate as at present, when they are allowed the privilege of issuing paper-money. 
This also may be quite true: it is probable they would demand a higher rate 
of interest. But the men of property who were accommodated by the banks 
would be much more than compensated for this by their being treed from tae 
competition of those adventurers who, by their reckless speculation and over- 
trading, bring on those gluts by which the men of real capital suffer such 
severe losses. Besides, every note issued by a banker, and which is added to 
the currency, diminishes the value of the real money previously in circulation, to 
the injury of all those who hold that money; for the value of money always 
depends upon the amount in circulation. To maintain, therefore, that the 
bankers should be permitted to dilute the currency by issuing ad libitum their 
promise to pay, in order to add to their profits and to enable them to afford 
accommodations at a lower rate of interest, is precisely as if we were to main- 
tain it would be advantageous to the community that the shopkeeper should 
water his wine, sand his sugar, and moisten his tobacco, in order that those 
articles might go farther and that he might be enabled to sell them cheaper. 

We frequently hear great blame imputed to the Bank of England on ac- 
count of the manner in which it injures trade by overissues of paper at one 
time, and sudden contractions of the currency at another. But this charge I 
consider to be in the highest degree absurd: the fault does not lie with the 
Bank of England, but with the system. The Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land are nothing more than a set of mercantile men, appointed by their con- 
stituents, the proprietors of stock, for the express purpose of attending solely to 
the interests of the company. It is therefore the duty and the interest of the 
Directors, who are themselves holders of stock, to consider nothing but that 
which will add to the profits of the Bank ; and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
any consideration of the advantage of the community in general will ever for a 
moment be put in coinpetition in their minds with the great object they have 
in view—that of transacting the affairs of the Bank so as to be able to declare 
at the statutory meetings as large a dividend as possible to the shareholders. 
When the spirit of speculation is abroad, it is quite natural that the Directors 
should, as they always do on those occasions, take advantage of this to carry on 
their operations to the greatest extent, and to issue as many notes as possible— 
in short, to make hay when the sun shines—although by acting in this manner 
it is certain they become the chief cause of overtrading and wild speculation, 
And when the reaction takes place, it is quite as natural that the Directors 
should be the first to take alarm, and, acted on by the principle of self-preserva~ 
tion, withdraw their accommodations and contract their issues, although by 
doing this they are sure to precipitate the crisis and to render it more disas- 
trous. It is only by acting in this manner that the Directors can secure to 
their constituents the large dividends which are always paid on Bank Stock. 
The Directors of the Bank of England, I repeat, are not to be blamed for act- 
ing in this manner: but is it not monstrous to think that the Legislature should 
place the whole of the country, and, above all, the wellbeing of the millions of 
our working population, at the discretion of some half-dozen of men, whose in- 
terests are on most occasions directly opposed to those of the community, and 
who by their privilege of expanding and contracting the currency have also 
the power of continually altering the standard of value, and of thus tampering 
with the property of every man in the kingdom? 

The great difficulty in reforming our banking system is in dealing with the 
Bank of England. Unfortunately, the Government of tke country is in a 
great measure dependent on that bank for the means of carrying on. The 
Government is always in arrears: for the taxes are never paid into the Exche- 
quer in time for the necessary disbursements; consequently, the Government 
can only be carried on by the issue of Exchequer Bills, which the Bank cashes 
with its notes. If, therefore, the privilege of issuing paper was abolished, this 
accommodation could not be afforded; and it is this subserviency of Govern- 
ment to the Bank which has enabled it to preserve so long its privileges, not- 
withstanding their being so injurious to the interests of the community. But 
this difficulty, I conceive, might be casily got over by the floating debt being at 
once funded, and a suflicient loan raised to enable the Government to get free 
from the trammels of the Bank. 

Until the banking system has been placed upon a proper footing, we may be 
certain of having the same alternations of unwholesome fictitious prosperity 


| and depression of trade, the recurrence of the same series of events which have 


regularly taken place for the last thirty years,—first, a revival; next, a great 
extension of production and what is called manufacturing prosperity ; and then 
acrash and depression, until the new revival. 

But were our banks placed under proper regulations, I am convinced that 
our labouring population would have constant employment, and that in spite 
of the many restrictions to which our trade is subjected. The balance of labour 
would then be left to the unerring adjustment of demand and supply, and the 
equilibrium would never for any Jength of time be disturbed ; and the spirit of 
enterprise aud speculation of our manufacturers and merchants being kept 
within proper bounds by their being no longer accommodated with the loan of 
fictitious capital, instead of being, as it now is, the continual source of derange- 
ment of our industrial system, would be the means of steadily increasing the 
wealth of the country and the prosperity of the whole population. 

Yours, &c., A Liperat E cecror. 
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MR. ROBBERDS’S MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR OF 
NORWICH. 

Witrr1am Tayxor of Norwich is one of those men who have excited 
expectations they did not fulfil, and to whom the living genera- 
tion will not award so high a place (for the world only judges by 
works accomplished) or form so lofty an estimate as his friends. 
Not that his intimates were misled, as is often the case, by qualities 
merely personal, or by some single faculty, that was rather an 
excrescence than a feature. Wur11am Taytor, on the contrary, 
was aman of vast and varied acquirements : connected for upwards 
of thirty years with some of the chief periodicals of the day, he 
exhibited amazing industry both in reading and composition, 
having published no fewer than 1750 original articles and reviews 
within that period; and his manner of writing, though somewhat 
heavy in effect, and quaint and peculiar in diction, to a degree that 
acquired for it the nickname of “ Taylorian,” was often just in 
thought and powerful in style. Nor can it be said that he lived 
without producing a direct influence upon the public mind, beyond 
that which an active periodical writer must of necessity exercise 
according to his powers. Without yielding implicit credence to 
Scott's polite remark to a mutual friend, that Witt1Am Taytor’s 
translation of the ballad of Lenore first made hima poet, we have 
no doubt that this and other translations, together with his reviews 
of German books, were a means of exciting attention in this country 
to the German language and literature. He is also said by 
Hazuirt, and the opinion is echoed by a notice in the last number 
of the Quarterly Review, to have been the first to introduce the 
modern style of reviewing, which, instead of criticizing a book, 
makes it the text on which to write an original article. But, if this 
was meant toapply to the Edinburgh Review, the statement may be 
doubted. A love of paradox, a disposition to dogmatize, with a 
tendency to pour out, seem to have been characteristics of the mind 
of Wirt1aAm Tayitor. Add to these dispositions a desire to use 
his multifarious knowledge relating to the subject, and perhaps a 
want of determined judgment as to the art of rejection, and the 
kind of article that WintrAm Taytor wrote, when he wrote in the 
way alluded to, may be imagined. It strikes us as resembling 
the essay-like notices of Jounson, or the more cumbrous dis- 
quisitions of Parr, rather than the rapid, brilliant, and somewhat 
superficial articles of the Edinburgh in its best day, and its imi- 
tator the Quarterly. He did this, however: he set the example 
which has since been followed by many—by Francis Jerrrey, 
Sypney Situ, Macxintoso, Brovauam, Macavunay, and 
Tnompson—of devoting great abilities and great acquirements 
chiefly to periodical literature. 

Besides his 1750 articles, Wirx1am Taytor published in the 
book form translations of Burger's Lenore, Gortur’s Iphigenia 


in Tauris, aud Lessine’s Nathan the Wise, as well as a selection of 


foreign stories under the title of Tales of Yore. ‘The work by 
which he is likely to be best known, his English Synonymes Dis- 
criminated, though published as a book, bad for the most part ap- 
peared periodically ; and his LHestoric Survey of German Poetry 
was only a selected and revised reprint of articles from the Reviews 
and Magazines. 

All this was the produce of his mornings; for his family dined at 
the early hour of three o’clock, and Witt1am Taytor spent the 
rest of the day in the pleasures of conviviality and discourse, and, 
the Quarterly intimates, in hearing the incense of provincial clubs 
and coteries, somewhat after the fashion of Appison at Button’s: 

“ Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive—to his own applause.” 
He thought himself, and was thought by his most intimate 
friends, idle,—rather, we conceive, in the sense of not resolutely and 
vigorously applying his faculties to a continuous labour than in the 
notion of non-occupation ; for the employment of his time was the 
same as Gibpon’s, substituting a game of cards and “ unbending ” 
chat for the cups and incense and more ambitious talk of Norwich. 
Why he did not fulfil the hopes of his friends and the exhortations 
of Soutuey, it is almost hopeless to inquire. So many excellencies, 
moral as well as mental, are required for the production of a great 
work, that it is wonderful great works are so often produced. 
Winuiam ‘Taytor had nothing of mere genius, such as was pos- 
sessed by Byron, by Burns, and perhaps by some of our earlier 
dramatists and lyrical writers—nothing of that temperament which, 
receiving strong impressions from outward occurrences and inward 
feelings, is enabled by the same temperament to throw them out 
with impressive effect. From the precision, comprehension, force, 
and truth of particular parts of his writings, it may be inferred that 
he possessed ability to produce one of those works which are the 
result of laborious research directed by judgment and animated by 
spirit. Why he never executed, or, it would seem, attempted this, 
we know not. Perhaps as good an explanation as can be given 
may be found in his own remarks, introductory to a review of 
Soutuey’s Madoc, on some of the causes which render it difficult 
to produce an epic. 





“A recurrence to trains of thought repeatedly laid aside seldom continues 
to interest long: they can indeed be recalled at will, but the more familiar they 
become the more feebly does their presence arouse attention. Hence the ex- 
treme difficulty of persevering through so vast an undertaking as an epopeia. - 
Schiller observed that a drama ought to be completed in a summer. The very 
personages which, while new, would excite in the mind of their creator the 
highest interest, are likely by degrees to come in and go out of his head without 
notice. When this state of indifference approaches, there is a necessary end of 
lively composition concerning their adventures. In the AEneid the interest 
flags long before the work terminates, evidently because the poet has too much 
of histask. Dryden projected an epic poem on the restoration of Peter, King 
of Castile, by Edward the Black Prince; and Pope, on the colonization of 
Albion by Brutus and Corineus. Both poets felt that they had executed 
single passages and scenes in a manner to answer the highest claims of art: 
but they gave up these long undertakings, as likely to outlast the spirit, the 
rapture, the enthusiasm of enditement, and consequently to want the power of 
attaching the reader perpetually. The rarity of that combination of intellec- 
tual aptitudes which can produce an heroic epopeia, will be the more apparent 
if one considers how few such works have yet been executed. Spreading lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew, have flourished and have faded, without wording one 
eminent narrative poem. Whole millenniums have rolled by, as from Claudian 
to Ariosto, without producing a distinguished epic poet. Vast nations, as the 
French, have been celebrated for their literary culture, and yet have failed to 
grow among their various specimens of eloquence a truly classical epopeia.” 

In literary compilation or scientitic discovery less genius is re- 
quired than for an epic, and therefore the poetical power must be 
the rarer; but “ the recurrence to the same trains of thought” 
must be far more wearying in composition depending upon present 
research than past observation. It is possible that health might 
have something to do with Win114m Taytor’s avoidance of a long 
task. 

“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 

in which the “ friendly bowl” was not forgotten, at the Norwich 
meetings, though not perceptibly affecting his health, might de- 
prive him of that healthy vigour requisite for a long-sustained 
labour, though it might not interfere with the production of a re- 
view, that must be finished by a certain time. If this conjecture 
is correct, Wint1AM Taytor’s industry was wonderful, especially as 
for a great part of his career the remuneration was not an object to 
him. 

In thus referring to a “ great work,” it may be, however, that we 
are falling in with a great prejudice, regard being had to the change 
of literature in our times. Jerrrey, in his review of the life of 
MackinTosn, combats the idea that his friend misused his talent 
and wasted his time, on the plea of the greater usefulness of con- 
stantly attending to “ that which before us lies in daily life,” by 
means of Parliament and the press, rather than producing a “ great 
work” for the studious few. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
the greatness is not altogether visionary. Unless the work is 
the very first of its class, its duration is really brief. Books upon 
manners and opinions virtually perish with the state of society, if not 
with the generation in which they originate; secondary discoveries 
in science, and second-rate productions in history, criticism, or phi- 
losophy, are superseded by others better adapted to the wants 
of the new age: the operation upon the public mind is about 
equal in either case, for what the book has in duration the periodi- 
cal writer gains in intensity and extent; and when each passes 
away with the fulfilment of its task, much the same fate attends 
upon both—* stat nominis umbra.” Bayie and Le Crerc spent 
their lives in editing, compiling, and what is now called reviewing; 
yet their names are as well known as those of the secondary class of 
“ great” book-writers, and their pages perhaps as much explored, 
and by those who filch from them a good deal oftener. A fate 
which Soutuey predicted for his friend WiLLr1aM. 

The life of Witrtram Taytor was long, but uneventful, and, 
after his early youth, of great uniformity. He was born in 1765," 
and died in 1836. His father was an eminent manufacturer of 
Norwich; and designed Wit.1AM, his only son, for the same pur- 
suit. After a good education at private schools, the precocious 
boy was sent to travel on the Continent, in his fourteenth year. 
The object was to acquire a knowledge of trade and “the lan- 
guages” for business correspondence ; and he travelled under the 
superintendence of his father’s foreign clerk. He passed through 
the Netherlands, France, and Italy ; and his letters home excited 
great attention from his family and friends,—which they might 
well do as the production of a boy, though we cannot rate them so 
highly as Mr. Rosserps, or trace in them any germs of his manly 
character, beyond a reflective habit. After sojourning abroad 
about a year and a half (August 1779—January 1781) he returned 
home; having acquired the power not merely of writing fluently in 
French and Italian, but of thinking in their idioms. After a brief 
stay in Norwich, where he figured as a young lion, he was again 
(May 1781) sent abroad, and settled with a clergyman at Detmold 
in Westphalia, to add German to his other tongues. At first he 
disliked the sound of the language which was to be the peculiar 
means of his own distinction. 

“ In one of bis first letters from Detmold, giving an account of the manner 
in which bis time was employed, he says, with more of sarcasm than he was wont 
to indulge, that a portion of each morning was occupied ‘ in widening his throat 
to afford an easy passage to the German gutturals.’ But as soon as the cha- 
racter of the language began to disclose itself to him, it became an agreeable 
and interesting study. He was struck with the copiousness of its resources, 
with its flexible adaptation to every senaible or abstract idea, with its unborrowed 
dignity and self-derived force of expression. Its close affinity to the ascendant 
portion of his mother-tongue made him for the first time observant of the dis- 
tinction between the Gothic and the Latin forms of speech, and taught him the 
practical application of those principles of which Mr. Bruckner had imparted 
to him his earliest glimpse.” 

Having acquired a knowledge of the German language and 
literature—as well as a taste for a pipe, which he always in- 
dulged in—he made a tour. through part of Northern Ger- 
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many ; narrowly escaped shipwreck on the coast of Norway; and 
arrived in November 1782 at Norwich; where, with a few brief 
intervals, the remainder of his life was spent. 

Norwich was at that time the residence of many men of science 
and letters; among whom young Witt1aAM Tayror was readily 
received,—and not, the less readily, perhaps, for his father’s reputed 
wealth and almost extravagant hospitality. At first the young 
scholar went through the form of going to business; and on coming 
of age he was admitted a partner. But his attendance gradually 
became nominal: he first withdrew altogether from the counting- 
house, and eventually persuaded his father to retire from trade and 
live upon his property. : 

With the exception of two excursions to Edinburgh, the seven 
years after his return from Germany seem to have been passed in 
studious reading, and in adding Spanish to his stock of languages. 
On the breaking out of the French Revolution, both he and his 
father embarked in the red-hot politics of the day; joining the 
Norwich Revolution Society, of which old Mr. Taytor became 
Secretary, whilst Wii11aM fulfilled the functions of the office and 
drew up the papers. In 1790, his enthusiasm carried him to Paris; 
where the reality of things, as usually happens, somewhat modi- 
fied his ideas. On his return he joined or originated other Norwich 
societies, of the nature of debating clubs; to which he ever after 
gave too much of his time: and about this period he seems to have 
commenced author. His earlier productions, including the trans- 
lations of Nathan the Wise and Iphigenia in Tauris, were privately 
printed, or circulated in manuscript; and his old schoolmistress, 
Mrs. BarsavLp going to Edinburgh, carried with her the ballad of 
Lenore, and read it in company. A lady repeated such parts as 
she remembered to Water Scotr; who says it suggested to 
him the line of poetry in which he might succeed, having already 
attempted some others without success. At all events, Scott him- 
self translated that ballad, and a few others; transferring to his 
own version the well-known lines of Tayzor’s, that so forcibly 
struck him, 

“ Tramp, tramp, along the land he rode, 
Splash, splash, along the sea.” 

In 1793, Wit11am Tayxor joined the Monthly Review, through 
the medium of Dr. Enriecp, his father and mother’s Unitarian 
pastor. His knowledge of German rendered him at that time an 
unique reviewer,—much more so, indeed, than Tuomas CARLYLE 
now; and he had this advantage over CaRLYLE, that though in- 
clined to disquisition running into prosiness, he stuck more closely 
to his subject than his successor, and handled it more “like a man 
of this world.” Hence he was much sought for as a contributor; 
and the next thirty years and upwards of his life were passed in 
writing for what were, when he began, the leading periodicals,—the 


Monthly and Critical Reviews, the Monthly Magazine, when started, 
and several other works that have long since been discontinued : 
for a short time also he gratuitously edited a paper projected at 


Norwich in opposition to the two established journals. ‘Till de- 
caying health and growing infirmities enforced a change, his life 
was as uniform as his occupation; and, with the exception of 
an occasional journey, it seems to have passed in the way here 
recorded by his biographer. 

“ The performance of these tasks was the result of a most methodical dis- 
tribution of his time. 
divided attention till noon; when it was his almost daily practice at all sea- 
sons to bathe in the river, at a subscription bath-house constructed on the 
bank of the stream, near its entrance into the city. After this, he invariably 
exercised himself by walking; for which purpose he always selected a road on 
the Western side of Norwich, leading to the bridge over the Wensum at Hel- 
lesdon. For a public thoroughfare in the vicinity of a large populafion, this 
was a comparatively unfrequented and retired way: it passed through a quiet 
tural district, affording agreeable prospects over the narrow valley, where the 
bright river winds through a lawn of meadows, bounded on the South by the 
hamlet of Heigham, and on the North by a range of bolder slopes, on which 
the village of Hellesdon is situated: at one end the view is closed by distant 
glimpses of the city, surmounted by its ancient castle, and at the other the 
dark line of Costessey woods skirts the horizon. On this road he was seen 
almost every day for many years between the hours of one and three. Pro- 
fessing to be no admirer of natural scenery, and to take his chief deligit in 
‘towered cities and the busy hum of men,’ he was once asked why he always 
made choice of so secluded and solitary a walk. The quaint reason which be 
assigned for his preference was, that on this road no fit of indolence could at 
any time shorten his allotted term of exercise, as there were no means of cross- 
ing the river at any nearer point, and he was therefore compelled to go round 
by the bri¢ge, which was about three miles distant from his residence in Surrey 
Street. Indeed, it must be owned that he never seemed to regard the objects 
around him, but pursued his course in deep mental abstraction, conversing the 
while most animatedly with himself. There was something singular too in his 
appearance: his dress was a complete suit of brown, with silk stockings of the 
same colour: in this Quaker-like attire, with a full cambric frill protruding 
from his waistcoat, and armed with a most capacious umbrella in detiance of the 
storm, ‘muttering his wayward fancies he would rove,’ and fixed the astonished 
gaze and curious attention of the few passengers whom he met. Sometimes 
he extended his walk to the adjacent village of Drayton, where on a geutle 
eminence stood the mouldering walls of av ancient structure, on whose origin 
even tradition has no fable, and which is now only known by the name of 
Drayton Lodge. . - P . 

“ From these rambles he always returned punctually at three o’clock, and de- 
voted the remainder of the day to the pleasures of society. He rarely dined 
alone; either entertaining a small company at his own table, or ‘sharing the 
feast’ at that of one of his friends. His conversational powers were now in 
their fullest vigour : the diflfidence of youth was past, and the prolixity of age 
was not come on; no pedantic attempts at studied eloquence dimmed or de- 
flected their brightness; their course was free and natural, their flow lively and 
sparkling, and the motes of fancy that fluttered in the beam threw a prismatic 
halv round the sober form on which learning directed the light to fall. 

“ These qualities made him everywhere an acceptable companion, and aided 
his generous hospitality and love of social intercourse to awaken corresponding 
dispositions in others. Beside his almost daily dinner-engagements, there were 
various clubs and societies which he regularly attended.” 


The chief thing which ruffled this smoothness was pecuniary 





He rose early, and his studies usually engaged his un- | 








troubles, increased, we cannot but think, by thoughtless expendi- 
ture; for, so far as we understand, the amount of the losses was 
not very great for a man of competence; and when the “ crisis” 
came, it left matters substantially where it found them. On re- 
tiring from business, old Mr. Taytor had some American debts, 
which the owners practically repudiated, though a compromise was 
eventually made. he old man had persuaded his son to join him 
in investing money in aneighbouring canal; which, instead of imme- 
diately producing the promised profit, only gave rise to a series of 
“ calls,” though it eventually yielded an income. To add to their 
means, they deposited 1,500/. with an agent at Lloyd’s to be used 
in underwriting: this man failed; the risks of outstanding in- 
surances were unknown, and a removal to a smaller house became 
desirable. The sale of their first residence, however, all but re- 
placed the loss of the capital; the real extent of the evil was a re- 
moval, and a more regulated hospitality,—which growing years and 
changes in Norwich might have equally rendered necessary. In 
the first moment of alarm, however, Wrtt1Am Tayxor’s complaints 
were deep and desponding. ‘To Souruey he writes—“* We [him- 
self and his parents] cannot subsist, in our contracted shape, on 
the interest of what remains. The capital will last our joint lives; 
but I shall be abandoned at once to solitarity and penury. To 
what can I look forwards, but to a voluntary interment in the same 
grave with my parents? Oh that Nature would realize this most 
convenient doom!”—Expressions that have been rashly held to 
imply a formed determination to commit suicide. These fears, 
however, rallied his friends round him ; among whom, his old friend 
Rosert Soutuey, and the poet’s brother Dr. Henry Souruey, 
were the foremost. But the whole state of affairs will be best 
shown in a reply of Wirt1am Taytor to Henry Sourney. 
* Norwich, 17th January 1812, 

“ My dear Henry—Your generous letter of the 13th of January is before me. 
Ihave not occasion for pecuniary assistance. The sale of our premises in 
Surrey Street produced 2,00U/.; the compromise of our American lawsuit pro- 
duced 1,100/.; and these mattcrs have provided us with more than all the ready 
cash which the outstanding risks at Lloyd’s can possibly absorb. We have 
bought for 600/. a small house in King Street, within seven doors of Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s surgery, in the direction toward Tombland. It was occupied in your 
time by a Mr. Shreeve. We are not quite arranged and packed into our nar- 
rower quarters, but we begin to call ourselves settled. John Corsbie Barnard, 
whom you remember in St. Austin’s and accompanied to Cromer, is become 
our boarder. He is to pass three or four of the summer-months with his father 
and brother, and to allow us 100/. a year for the eight or nine months of his 
residence here. During his late illness in St. Austin’s, he dictated a will in 
which he bequeated me 500/. His kindness to our adversity has known how to 
put his services in an acceptable form. My friend and cousin, Thomas Dyson of 
Diss, told me he had given me a legacy in his will, and would have me sell the 
reversion. ‘I will buy it of you,’ he added, ‘and will allow you for it an an- 
nuity of 100/. for your life, or of 200/. for the lives of your father and mother.’ 
I admire, though I declined, his offer. Our friends have been competitors, not 
in soothing attentions merely, but in active services. Mrs. Crowe’s kindness 
to my mother has been truly friendly. I was preparing, out of frugality, to 
leave off wine: our acquaintance have chosen to stock our new cellar. Mr. 
Southwell, Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Bolingbroke, have all sent. Our attorney, 
Mr. Grand, has behaved with real friendship. A surprising but enthusiasti- 
cally generous proposal was that of Elton Hamond, Gooch’s friend, who wrote 
to offer me a hundred a year during my mother’s life. We are not in circum- 
stances to require any effort of our friends; but the memory of his liberality I 
shall always preserve. I prate to you about these things, because you are 
worthy to know them; but am as yet too full of my own cares to comment 
your project of settling in London. In fact, it is a place I do not know, and 
cannot judge of soundly. I will put your case, and come to an opinion. Dr, 
Sayers’s health has undergone an alarming shock. The sunset of Norwich is 
arrived. Our society is not what it was. By Hudson Gurney’s removal to 
London, and Mr. Trafford Southwell’s into the country, the men of wealth 
and rank who were chiefly hospitable to talent are withdrawn. Some of us 
are too ill, and some of us too poor, to convene one another as formerly. My 
fatber is in good health and spirits; my mother suffers from a catarrh, and from 
still regrets. 

“ Yours truly, W. Tayvor junior.” 

Thenceforward life began rather to darken with Wriu1am Tay- 
tor. Soon after the removal, he lost his beloved mother, with 
whom his own happiness was almost bound up. Some of his 
acquaintance took the opportunity of his change of circumstances to 
drop the connexion; but as this could not be decently avowed, they 
assigned his infidelity and (unless his biographer’s remark refers to 
a later period) his drunkenness as the cause: and this made him 
suspicious and exacting towards his friends. In a few years his 
own health began to fail. At fifty, it was noticed that less than his 
usual quantity of wine perceptibly affected him; to which his 
biographer attributes the colourable charge of drinking. He was 
troubled with the gout, infirmities grew upon him, and a gradual 
decay both of mind and body appeared to commence. He con- 
tinued to write, but it was thought with diminished spirit and 
vigour, till about sixty, when he discontinued composition. A 
few years later his mind failed him. 

“From this time [the immediately preceding date is 1830] the health of 
William Taylor rapidly declined ; not only his bodily strength, but his mental 
powers also appeared to droop ; and the few remaining years of his life present 
little more than a melancholy blank, His animating conversation, his stimu- 
lating eloquence, had passed away; and he who was wont to entertain and in= 
struct circles of admiring friends, would sit for hours absorbed in a dull le- 
thargic silence, even amid the discussion of topics that would once have aroused 
his inmost soul to pour forth its richest stores. The first striking manifestation 
of incipient imbecility took place at a meeting of the members of the Public 
Library, in the month of September 1833, at which he had announced his in- 
tention of moving a new law. When called upon to state his proposition, to 
the surprise and grief of those who had been accustomed to the brilliant fluency 
of his discourse, he could scarcely utter a connected sentence; but, after a few 
disjointed, faltering remarks, he abruptly moved his resolution and sat down. 
The effect upon the meeting was truly painful; and the member who rose to 
oppose the motion was so much overpowered by the general feeling which per- 
vaded all present, that he could scarcely command sufficient self- possession to 
perform his part. 

“ A short time after this occurrence, William Taylor thus alluded toit when 
writing to a friend in London— 
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«¢To my ever-dearest Barron say, if you please, that I miss him more than 
I regret him ; that I acquiesce in his retreat from Norwich, because I could ill 
prook his observation of my increasing debility of mind, which has been going 
on all this summer, although its first public disclosure took place in the Public 
Library Room on the 5th of September.’ ” 

Over the closing years of his existence his admiring biographer 
draws a veil; but his last letters show less of imbecility than of 
wandering of mind: there is knowledge and even vigour, but it is 
knowledge and vigour misapplied. He died in March 1836; and, 
notwithstanding all his fears of poverty, left several thousand 
pounds behind him. He had formed a resolution early in life to 
live a bachelor; to which he strictly adhered. 

The ample volumes of Mr. Rosperps contain very full particu- 
lars relating to the various labours of Witt1aM Taytor, and a good 
enough account of his life and character. But the highest value 
of the book is in its correspondence with the two Grirritus, father 
and son, and with Wixiram Taytor’s friend Rozerr Sourney. 
The Grirritus were for upwards of half a century the proprietors 
and editors of the Monthly Review; and their letters more strictly 
relate to Wint1am Tayxor’s biography than those of Souruey, 
because they refer to books to be reviewed, or to the mode of re- 
viewing them. ‘They have also a further literary interest, as dis- 
playing the principles which guided the conduct of the Monthly 
Review: and these exhibit consideration, care, and judgment, and, 
on the part of the son especially, a spirit of jealous independence, 
if not of conscientious impartiality. Except in scattered passages 
and occasional letters, the correspondence with Souruey is of a 
less biographical character ; involving general criticism on literature 
and politics, and free remarks on public men or private acquaint- 
ance: what there is of biography relates as much to Sourney as 
to Taytor. But the variety of the remarks—the nature of the 
subjects, just distant enough to have faded without having lost 
their interest—the easy animation of Souruey’s style, the naiveté 
with which he exhibits both virtues and weaknesses, contrasted 
with Tayzor’s blunter manner, and in some things sterner sense— 
render this correspondence the most attractive we have ever read ; 
always excepting certain epistles of verbal criticism, in which the 
respective productions of the writers are discussed line by line. 

Mr. Roszerps is an extensive manufacturer at Norwich ; and he 
whose vocation is to produce camlets may claim indulgence in the 
production of biography. But, even if he needed indulgence more 
than he does—for many literary manufacturers turn out a worse 
article—our readers would like to have a character of the work. 
Mr. Rosserps’s composition, then, though too much inclining 
to graft disquisition upon the narrative, and to prefer well-sound- 
ing words to closeness of matter, is fresh and vigorous. He has 
also exhibited a fair discrimination in his estimate of ‘Taytor, 
and much industry in tracing his lucubrations. His arrangement 
is less praiseworthy. The materials of the book really con- 
sist of three parts,—a biography of Tayior ; the correspondence 
with Sourney ; an account of the various productions of WiLt1AM 
Taytor, with a few specimens of his composition. And we think 
a more effective work, and one better adapted to spread the 
reputation of its hero, would have been produced by a rigid 
adherence to the natural order. One hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pages would have sufficed to narrate so uneventful a career, 
including all the biographical letters; a second division would have 
embraced the correspondence with Souruey, excluding some of 
the less interesting letters; a third might have presented speci- 
mens of WituiAm ‘T'ayior’s works, with the present summaries, 
collected together and printed in an appendix. In speaking of the 
specimens, we do not mean that they should have been taken irre- 
gularly, and in piecemeal shape, as is unavoidably done under the 
present plan; but that the beauties of Wirt1am Tayror should 
have been extracted upon a larger scale, though with a scrutinizing 
judgment, and presented as entire wholes—not whole articles, but 
whole subjects, which is indeed generally done by Mr. Rosserps. 
Thus, for example, there would be no necessity to quote the review 
of “‘ Franklin’s Works” for the following 

CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN'S WRITINGS. 

The writings of Dr. Franklin are justly admired for a plain popularity of 
style, for the distinct picturesque character of idea, for humorous Socratic irony, 
and for the art of arguing to the selfishness : the reader is constantly put in mind 
of the use that will accrue to him, and such as him, from the adoption of Dr. 
Franklin’s premises. Even a question of science is never handled as a question 
of curiosity, where to evolve the truth is the disinterested end in view; it must 
be hooked to some petty, practical purpose of private accommodation before it is 
held worthy of being investigated. This concatenation of the cui bono to every 
footstep is a clog to excellence : it illiberalizes science ; but it seems to be the cha- 
racteristic of American philosopiy. The national foible is readily forgotten in 
Dr. Franklin when his vast efficacy is contemplated: history will class him 
among her great men—among the strong minds employed in directing import- 
ant events. He had, perhaps, more of craft than of bolduess, more of prudence 
than of magnanimity ; but he attained his ends without harsliuess or waste of 
effort : he early saw the scope of his pursuit, and proceeded toward it, step by 
step, with a singleness of purpose and an undeviating perseverance that rarely 
accompany a comprehensive mind. Indeed, Dr. Franklin’s range of attention 
and idea was but narrow. ‘The classical, poetical, and elegant writers bad em- 
ployed little of his leisure; the moral sublime, the heroic delineations of the 
muse, seldom tinged his sentiments or actions; nor had the luxuries and retine- 
ments of social life attraction enough to encroach much on his habits of snug 
sufficiency. He allowed himself time to think and time to say but little ; that 
little was always hitting ; and what especially will consecrate his memory to the 
grateful veneration and growing applause of the remotest posterity is, that he 
belonged among those worthies who have assisted the people to obtain liberty, 
and not among those cringelings who have assisted sovereigns to extend their 
power. 

Perhaps justice is hardly done by Tayzor to the variety of 
Frank in’s studies, and the expansive character of his mind, which 
rendered him “all in all sufficient” for the minutest or greatest 
affairs. But in nicety and justness of calm appreciation the criti- 














cism can scarcely be surpassed. Here is a contrast—a passage 
verging upon the rhetorical. 
THE TRUE ALADDIN’S LAMP. 


The real lamp of Aladdin .3 that on the merchant’s desk. All the genies, ' 


white, olive, or black, who people the atmosphere of earth, it puts in motion at 
the antipodes. It builds palaces in the wilderness and cities.in the forest, and 
collects every splendour and every refinement of luxury from the fingersof sub- 
servient toil. Kings of the East are slaves of the lamp; the winds blow and 
the seas roll only to work the behest of its owner. 

The following admirable exposition of the benefits of domestic 
purity of morals, and explanation of the looseness of the older 
comic writers, is from an excellent defence of dramatic representa- 
tions against the attacks of a Dr. Srynes. 

“ In Moliére’s time, and in the unrefined nations, it had not yet been dis- 
covered in how high a degree domestic happiness and social order depend on 
conjugal fidelity. It was not yet notorious, that a husband will submit to no 
privations, and will undertake no labour, no hazard, to provide for tae children 
of a wife whom he has suspected. It was not yet notorious, that filial as well 
as parental affection vanishes where its object is uncertain or infamous. The 
son disdains at home, without scruple, the frown of a stranger or the tears of a 
harlot; the daughter forsakes, in their old age, the one parent because he is not 
akin, and the other because she has not a character. It was not yet calculated 
how short-lived is the pleasure of gallantry, how long-lived its miserable and 
irrevocable effect. Beauty lasts but an Olympiad; the constancy of a gallant 
but a summer; and for this summer, were it spent in the Paradise of Mahomet, 
without fear and without remorse, it would not be worth while to endanger, far 
less to fling away, thirty, forty years of mutual confidence and friendship. 
This where there are no children. And where there are—mothers, if such 
there be, who for a moment have meditated to snap those ties asunder, how 
think you to buy again those endearing charities and purest pleasures of your 
nature, that sympathy of family affection, forbidden for ever to the hearth 
polluted by the adulterer? The degradation of rank, the dissolution of ac- 
quaintance, are comparatively feeble considerations. Let the comic poet, 
therefore, be called to a severe responsibility when he seems to dally with the 
holiest bonds which hold our hearts together ; let the matron rise and quit the 
p'ayhouse with her daughter, if her sacred presence is profaned by coarse 
ribaldry or systematic licentiousness. Genius can so be taught, that unless he 
is the slave of virtue he must become the outcast of fame; that no works of 
art endure but those which advocate the enduring interests of mankind; and 
that the true road to permanent praise on earth is to merit the favour of a re- 
tributive Deity. By the meritorious conspiracy of exemplary characters, by 
the apt exertion of the social frown, any exceptionable comedies can be cried 
down and banished from the stage. They are not numerous, and may be dis- 
used unmissed.” 

It is probable that some of our readers, well versed in the lesser 
periodical literature, may have met these passages before, and more 
than once ; for the fate which Sourney predicted after Tayxor’s 
death overtook him in his own day, except that, instead of taking 
his gold to enrich their own garments, his plagiarists took gar- 
ments and all. 

The length to which our notice has extended prevents our draw- 
ing as we would wish on the Taytor-Sourney correspondence ; 
which, valuable as it is in a literary and critico-historical sense, is 
perhaps equally valuable for its display of close and cordial friend- 
ship surviving untouched through length of years, change of cir- 
cumstances, opinions, and belief, and, what is perhaps yet harder, 
reciprocal interchange of the freest criticism. The letters also 
exhibit Souruey in a newer and better point of view ; showing him 
to be much less of a “ Tory,” much less of a “bigot,” and much 
less of the virulent Quarterly Reviewer, than has been supposed. 
For example, he was accused of reviewing Lerau Hunt's Rimini: so 
far from writing the review, he wrote a remonstrance to Murray 
upon it. And though self-estimation is pretty visible, it is esti< 
mation for inherent, not accidental qualities. Here is his account 
of the change worked in “the world” by his becoming Private 
Secretary to the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer; though the 
reader should remember, he had been rather well-known to the 
world he writes of, as the author of lines upon Martin the 
Regicide, ‘“‘ The Battle of Blenheim,” and so forth. 

SOUTHEY IN OFFICE. 

Ihave been a week in town, and in that time have learnt something. The 
civilities which already have been shown me discover how much I have been 
abhorred for all that is valuable in my nature: such civilities excite more 
contempt than anger, but they make me think more despicably of the world 
than I would wish to do. As if this were a baptism that purified me of all sins— 
a regeneration; and the one congratulates me, and the other visits me, as if 
the author of “ Joan of Arc ” and of “‘Thalaba ” were made a great man by 
scribing for the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

TAYLOR ON HIS OWN POPULARITY. 

You surprise me when you say five hundred “ Thalabas ” have sold. I 
printed but three hundred “ Ellenores” from Biirger, and never could sell 
one hundred. I printed two hundred and fifty “ Iphigenias in Tauris,” gave 
away about fifty, and have nearly half a hundred still at Johnson's; and as you 
print on the plan of vellum-paper and dear volumes, which is a great im- 
pediment to popularity, you ought to be flattered by a smaller sale than if your 
appeal was to readers at large. People think twice about fourteen shillings, and 
wait till it comes to the library or the book-club: a cheap poem is bought 
during the greediness of novelty-hunger. 

STRANGE TRAITS OF GODWIN, COLLECTED BY SOUTHEY. 

This puts me upon making my defence about Godwin. I do not call him “a 
dim-eyed son of blasphemy,” as Coleridge did in his days of intolerant Uni- 
tariauism—he may blaspheme and wear spectacles in peace for me: but when 
such a man says, “ ‘Take my word for it, there is nothing at all in William 
Taylor,” I certainly do take his word for it that he believes what he says, and 
is a blockhead for his pains. And the private anger that such a circumstance 
excited, added to that produced by his weathercock instability of opinion, and 
the odium which it brought upon the best principles and the best cause, an 
the want of all feeling in stripping his dead wife naked, as he did, and such @ 
wife, and taking such another home, when the picture of that first hung up 
over his fireplace,—indeed, indeed, my flesh is not made of such Quaker-fibre, 
nor my blood of such toad-temperature, as not to be irritated by these recol- 
lections. You know how much I hope for the human race; but you do not 
know how deeply that hope is rooted, and how it leavens all my feelings and 
opinions. To see, then, two such men as Godwin and Malthus come to such an 
issue upon such a question, did make me feel bitter anger and bitter contempt ; 
and, notwithstanding even your dissatisfaction, I cannot wish one syllable that 
expresses or enhances such sentiments were cancelled. 
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SOUTHEY ON JEFFREY. 

I have been at Edinburgh, and there seen Jeffrey. When he was invited to 
meet me, he very properly sent me the sheets, that I might see him or not, ac- 
cording to my own feelings: this was what he could not well avoid ; but it was 
not the less gentlemanlike. 1 met him in good humour, being, by God’s bless- 
ing, of a happy temper: having seen him, it were impossible to be angry with 
any thing so diminutive. We talked about the question of taste on which we 
are at issue. He is a mere child upon that subject: I never met with a man 
whom it was so easy to checkmate. 

TAYLOR ON “THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL.” 

My opinion of the “ Minstrel’s Lay ” does not coincide with yours: I do 
not think that it excites and keeps alive “a novel-like interest.” The incidents 
are so purposeless, that I experience from them a succession of disappoint- 
ments. ‘The poem struck me as a rimed imitation of “ 'Thalaba ” ; as possess- 
ing similar local merits of high-wrought, luminously-coloured description; as 
falling into similar faults of disconnected, independent, unintelligibly successive 
incident; as having lyrical and eruditienal merit, but neither order, climax, nor 
entirety of fable. There is a want of homogeneity in the manner or style, 
which resembles what the masons call rubbish-walling, where fragments of 
anciently hewn and sculptured stone are built in with modern brickbats and 
the pebbles of the soil. 

SOUTHEY’S AND SCOTT’S PROFITS. 

You shall have a fuller and quieter letter when I reach home. “ Madoc” is 
doing well in all but in the sale. If you do not know the current value of epic 
poetry at the present time, I can help you toa pretty just estimate. My protits 
upon this poem, in the course of twelve months, amount precisely to three 
pounds seventeen shillings and one penny. In the same space of time Walter 
Scott has sold 4,500 copies of his “ Lay,” and netted, of course, above a thou- 
sand pounds. 

A DILETTANTE MAN OF LETTERS: A PORTRAIT BY SOUTHEY. 

George Ellis dined at Longman’s, to meet me for the first time. I liked him 
less than I expected; and yet my expectation was not very high: a little too 
much of the air of high life, a little too much of the conversationist, eyes too 
small, a face too long, and something in his manners which showed, or seemed 
to show, that it was a condescension in him to be a man of letters. This opi- 
nion may be uncharitably formed ; and it is very likely that, with my inside full 
of fog and phlegm, as it then was, I may have seen him unfairly through a 

misty atmosphere: but there is certainly that something about him which 
would always make me greet a man with a distant bend of the body, and a 
smile that lay no deeper than the muscles which fashioned it, instead of a glad 
eye and a ready shake of the hand. You are right in what you say about the 
preference of talents to integrity; but there must be a certain quantity of right 
thinking and good feeling about a man, and manifestly about him, to make his 
society desirable. 
THE STORY OF SOUTHEY’S PENSION, BY HIMSELF. 

When the late Ministry saw that out they must go, * * * thought of saving 
something for me out of the fire: be could only get an offer of a place in the 
island of St. Lucie, worth about 600/. a year. ‘There was no time to receive 
my answer; but he divined it rightly, and refused. Instead, one of Lord G.’s 
last acts was to give me a pension of 200/., to which the King “ graciously as- 
sented.” You cannot be more amused at finding me a pensioner than I am at 
finding myself so. I am not, however, a richer man than before. Hitherto 
*** has given me an annuity of 160/.; which 1 felt no pain in accepting from 
the oldest friend I have in the world, with whom my intimacy was formed be- 
fore we were cither of us old enough to think of differences of rank and fortune. 
But * * * is not a rich man for his rank; so little so, that he could not marry 
till he got a place; and of course I shall receive this no longer from him, now 
that it is no longer necessary. Of 200/. the Taxes have the modesty to deduct 
56/., and the Exchequer pays irregularly ; he is in luck who has only one quar- 
ter in arrears, so B * * tells me, who bas an offjce there. I therefore lose 16/. 
per year during war, and gain 4/. whenever the Income-tax is repealed, having 
the discomfort always of uncertain remittances. 

TAYLOR ON RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. 
: Norwich, Ist June 1809. 

My dear Friend—In any periodical publication which you are to manage I 
shall gladly assist ; but I do not think the project you are forming will answer. 
Rhadamanthus * may pay Charon and his sub-ferryman, but poor Ballantyne 
will repent of this bargain. Only the literary world cares about old books. 
The use of a review is to provide the unthinking part of the public with sen- 

timents to utter concerning living men and passing events. It is very possible 
to smuggle in modern speculation, under colour of reviewing ancient writings; 
but, as it will not be expected, it will not be looked for there; and thus the 

reat mass of book-buyers will turn from Rhadamanthus as from the Censura 
Literaria of Egerton Brydges. To execute a work well, secures the perusal of 
men of letters,—who are of all customers the worst, asth y get at books through 
editors of reviews and public institutions: it does not secure popularity, which 
is of course reserved for the topicsof the season. Talk of the flowers that round 
us bloom, not of cedars, laurels, and dull evergreens, if you would please the 
walkers in the garden. 

SOUTHEY ON COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH. 

Coleridge has sent out a fourth number [of Zhe Friend] today. I have 
always expected every number to be the last: he may, however, possibly go on 
in this intermitting way till subscribers cnough withdraw their names (partly 
in anger at its irregularity, more because they find it heathen Greek) to give 
him an ostensible reason for stopping short. Both he and Wordsworth, power- 
fully as they can write and profoundly as they usually think, have been be~- 
trayed into the same fault—that of making things, easy of comprehension in 
themselves, difficult to be comprehended by their way of stating them; instead 
of going to the natural spring for water, they seem to like the labour of dig- 
ging wells. The Tower-of- Babel character of your English offends them griev- 
ously ; the hardness of theirs appears to me a less excusable fault, 

* The proposed title. 


FAUST, PART SECOND: MR. GURNEY’S TRANSLATION. 

Tuis translation conveys a very inadequate notion of the original. 
The progress of the story may be gleaned from it; and there are 
few gross mistakes of the author’s meaning*; but there is nothing 
of the precision, the fulness of meaning, the grace, the rhythmic 
charms of Gortur’s poem. ‘The translation is the caput mortuum 
left in a retort after distillation. Among the many excellences of 
Goertue’s poetry, not the least prominent are, the unconstrained 
conciseness which introduces not one unnecessary word, the absence 
of incongruous epithets, which is the consequence of no word being 
used without a definite meaning, and the exquisite rhythm of the 
For example, in the 


* Some rather startling mistakes occur here and there. 
translation, Mephistopheles is made to remind Faust that he commenced the 


operation of winning land from the sea by sinking “a little grave.” In tbe 
= inal it is said, with more probability, to have been done by opening “a 
ittle ditch.” 














verse. ‘The translator seems to have proceeded upon the principle, 
when the first word that came to hand did not adequately express 
his author’s meaning, to add another, in the hope that they might 
indicate it between them ; and thus the conciseness of the original 
has been lost. Out of this attempt to make two wrong words pass 
for one right word, and also out of the practice of throwing in epi- 
thets to eke out the requisite number of syilables in a line, have 
arisen a number of incongruous images, for which the English 
reader must not blame Goetue. The “limbs refreshed,” which 
“bud forth anew like new-blown rose,” are GURNEY’s own; and so 
are the forest-boughs, of which we are told that 
“ Tn vapoury sunbeams they have slaked their thirst.” 

The versification of the translation is equally ill-adapted to con- 
vey a just idea of the original. It is frequently constrained, and 
not seldom slovenly. To avoid misapprehension, let us say, that 
this censure is passed upon the translation viewing it as a counter- 
part of the original. Viewed in itself, without reference to the 
original, it indicates considerable intelligence, energy, and elevated 
sentiment in its author, combined with no mean talent for versifica- 
tion, to which hurry or indolence has not allowed him to do justice. 

Our estimate of the comparative merits of the First and Second 
Parts of Faust, is perhaps as little in accordance with Mr. GurNeEy’s 
as our estimate of the merits of his translation. He appears to 
adopt EckerMann’s opinion, that “the Second Part of Faust 
reveals a much richer world than that contained in the First.” 
This may be, but does it reveal this richer world with as much 
power and distinctness as the First Part did its poorer one? If 
not, the Second Part is inferior as a poem. EckEeRMANN adds, 
that “the First Part is almost entirely subjective” ; and that “ in 
the Second Part, on the contrary, there is no subjectivity.” This 
might be a recommendation if both are considered as the 
revelations of a mystagogue: but they are poems, and must be 
judged as poems—abstractions, however ingenious, subtile, or 
profound, do not constitute poetry; poetry is the creature of the 
imagination. 

There is a substantial power about the First Part of Faust—a 
unity of purpose stamped upon it by the impassioned imagination 
which shaped it—that masters the mind of the reader. The pas- 
sionate but baffled aspiring of Faust—the reckless sarcasm of 
Mephistopheles—the ludicrous commonplace of Wagner—the un- 
conscious loveliness of innocence and goodness in Margaret—the 
bustling background, crowded with spirits good and bad, burghers, 
peasants, soldiers, students, all with their characteristic sayings 
and doings—present a picture of almost endless variety. ‘The reader 
is led from image to image, from sentiment to sentiment ; but when 
he pauses at the close to look back, he finds that all his ideas in 
this motley assemblage converge to one common point, and prepare 
and lead him up to the catastrophe. The aim of Mephistopheles, 
“the abortion of dirt and fire,” is to drag down the high mind of 
Faust to his own moral level. Faust, though a thinker, is not a 
mere thinker; the principle of action is strong within him. He 
has run the round of human science, and is discontented with its 
narrow range, yet unable to overstep it. His position and habits 
as a recluse scholar have isolated him: though “ young enough to 
feel,” he is “too old to play”; he would feel awkward in the world 
of pleasure. Possessing neither rank nor wealth, he cannot attain 
power. Ile seeks by the aid of magic to associate himself to the 
spirits which move and guide the universe, but shrinks from the 
contact of natures so alien to his own. In the moment of his de- 
jection and reckless despair, the fiend strikes in, and a compact is 
formed between them. Mephistopheles binds himself to the service 
of Faust here; Faust is to be equally his serf when they meet 
“above yonder.” The vassalage ot Mephistopheles is to last till 
Faust enjoys a pleasure that shall make him wish time for a moment 
to stand still. This, the formal agreement, however, is the thing 
least thought of on either side. Faust thinks only of shaking off 
reflection in unintermitting activity ; Mephistopheles only of bes- 
tializing the whole mind of Faust. With this view, his first object 
is to increase, if possible, Faust’s morbid contempt of life and his 
own nature. ‘To that end, he hurries him through the Belial 
pleasures of a great town. Faust, wrought up to the proper pitch 
of recklessness, is brought in contact with a good, simple, beautiful 
girl; in whom, for his own gratification, he seeks to kindle con- 
tagious passion, and with success. Lulled by pleasurable emotions, 
she does not awaken to the apprehension of guilt till her innocence 
is lost. Her remorse is heightened to anguish by a rapid succession 
of crimes, all directly arising out of her misconduct,—the death of 
her mother, to whom she administers poison intending to give her 
a sleeping-draught, in order that she may admit her lover to her 
chamber at night; the death of her brother, slain by Faust while 
seeking to avenge his sister’s shame. The sense of shame and 
guilt unsettles Margaret’s reason ; she kills her child in her frenzy ; 
is arrested, and condemned to death. Faust has in the mean time 
been conducted by Mephistopheles to the saturnalia of witches; 
the object being to prevent him from reflecting on his crimes while 
the memory of them was recent and lively, lest he should repent. 
At the close of the mad revel, he learns the fate of his mistress: 
and here the inherent goodness of human nature, which the Devil 
could not conceive, and consequently could not take into his cal- 
culations, comes for a moment to his aid. He loved Margaret for 
her unconscious goodness and innocence; and the image of her 
suffering calls up not merely sympathy, but remorse for having de- 
stroyed that moral beauty which had won so upon him. He seeks 
to deliver her from prison ; but she, with instinctive horror, shrinks 
from the company of Mephistopheles; she resigns herself to the 
judgment of God. Heavenly voices proclaim that she is saved: 
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Mephistopheles exclaims to Faust, “ Hitker with me!” and dis- 
appears with him. 

‘Thus closes the first stage in Faust’s downward progress. No- 
thing can be more true than the portraiture of the emotions and 
events by which men may be led from good to evil, nothing more 
powerful than the forms and colours in which the poet has embodied 
them. The fragment was conceived in the fulness of youthful 
passion, and finished in the ripeness of the man’s mature judgment. 

In the Second Part of Faust, the unity. of conception is pre- 
served, but the execution is comparatively feeble. Faust recovers 
from the madness of remorse, by the healing working of time and 
the impressions of the external world. He has not made amends, 
he has not repented ; the recollection of his guilt has merely become 
less vivid and overwhelming. He is in that most perilous con- 
dition with renewed vigour of action and a consciousness of guilt 
to which he has become indifferent. In this temper, he tries in 
turn the gaudy voluptuousness of the court and the refined volup- 
tuousness of art and literature. “Neither can afford satisfaction to 
his aspirations. He yearns ¢o do something, to have the conscious- 
ness within himself that he has done something. His is not the 
juggling desire to persuade men that he has done something, but 
the real aspiration to do it. He looks to the sea encroaching on 
the firm land, and feels ambitious to battle against the element, 
to rescue the solid earth from its power, and render it a fit 
habitation for men. To this end, he lends the assistance of 
his art to the Emperor, whom he rescues from rebels, and 
receives in return a grant of all the land he can reclaim from the 
sea. In the last act, we find him nearing the accomplishment 
of this gigantic undertaking. A land has been rescued from the 
waves, peopled with burghers and peasants. The inhabitants and 
their ruler are industrious, wealthy, and, like all men in that condi- 
tion, rather inclined to encroach upon their neighbours. More mer- 
chandise is brought into the harbours by their bold mariners than 
comes there by fair barter; and Faust, in his eagerness to call all he 
sees his own, reénacts the story of Naboth’s-vineyard. Remorse 
is the consequence—apprehension of the unsubstantial nature of 
his possessions—care. Still he is not satisfied. In the contempla- 
tion of a completed work, however, he does experience a momen- 
tary satisfaction, and wishes that the moment may last. The term 
of Mephistopheles’s vassalage has expired. Faust expires, and the 
Devil is his own master again. But is Faust to be the Devil's 
slave in return? That depends upon a higher will. Faust was 
not his own to give away. Before he entcred into the compact 
with Mephistopheles, Mephistopheles had entered into a wager 
with his Creator. Faust was given to Mephistopheles to be 
tempted, and to be won, if the Devil could alter his nature into 
the likeness of his own. This Mephistopheles engaged to do; 
and having failed in doing it, he has not earned the mastery of 
Faust. Heavenly ministers interfere to prevent Mephistopheles 
from seizing on the departing soul; which, admitted into the lower 
heaven of Roman Catholic mythology, and purged of earthly 
crimes, appears in the image of its Maker, in which it was origi- 
nally created. Mephistopheles has not earned it; and the final 
decision on his claim, when they meet “above yonder,” is left to 
be imagined. 

It will appear from this retrospect that a unity of purpose per- 
vades both Partsof the poem. The struggle between the source of 
Good and the author of Evil, announced in the prologue, is kept in 
view to the close. The versification of the Second Part is as full 
of varied melody as that of the First. ‘The imagery is as intensely 
and delicately beautiful ; the language is as full of meaning; the 
sarcasm is as dazzling, the reflection as weighty. The Emperor 
and his Court—the mutes, choruses, and “ walking gentlemen ”— 
are characterized as briefly and happily as the corresponding per- 
sonages of Part First. All the accessories, in short, are in the 
Second Part equal to those of the First. But the actors, the prin- 
cipal personages, are shadowy and unsubstantial. Faust himself 
(except in the last act) is scarcely more distinctly portrayed than 
the subordinate characters ; and Mephistopheles is but the shadow 
of what he appeared before. The action drags. The second and 
third acts, in which Faust is supposed to be engaged in the pursuit 
of the beautiful of sense and of the imagination, are mere spun-out 
allegories, or rather a succession of riddles. They do not so much 


- indicate truths as wrap them up. They communicate an unreality 


to this part of the story, which contrasts most unfavourably with 
the intense reality cf the first part. They are a tiresome pro- 
longation of the mask in the second act, as that is itself 
a spun-out and more lifeless repetition of the excursion to the 
Brocken in the first act. In fine, the Second Part of Faust 
is as a drama inferior to the First, precisely for the reason which 
leads EckermMann and Mr. Gurney to give it the preference— 
because it is less “substantive”; because all the accessories are 
painfully elaborated, and the principal characters dimly indicated. 
The effect of contrasting the Second Part of Faust with the First, 
is not unlike what would be produced by contrasting a dramatic 
representation by real actors with an exhibition of Chinese shadows. 

The difference may be attributed in part to the different ages at 
which the two Parts were composed. Passion and the impressions 
of the external senses are felt most vividly in the earlier part of 
life, and are then most forcibly expressed. Generalizations and 
abstractions are the fruits of more advanced years. But the “im- 
pulses of soul and sense ” are the materials of poetry, abstractions 
and generalizations of philosophy. Hence, it isin youth and mature 
manhood that poems are produced, in advanced life philosophical 
systems. ‘There is more of a wise estimate of life and its ends in 
the Second Part of Faust, but less of poetic power. It is nearly 











the same discrepancy that exists between Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. It isto be regretted that Gorrue so long postponed 
the completion of his work, because it has occasioned this inequality 
in the execution of an eminently poetical conception. Faust em- 
bodies the popular creed of Germany about the middle of last 
century. Its imagery is in the highest degree national and 
characteristic. It is valuable for the beautiful, playful, and pro- 
found passages which abound in it; and scarcely less valuable for 
the characteristic individuality of the poem of which they form a 
part. It is for Germany of the eighteenth century (for its con- 
ception, if not its completion, belongs to that zra) what the Ziad 
and Odyssey were for classical Greece, the Niebelungen Lied for 
Germany of the middle ages, Suaksrrrn’s Dramas and Minton’s 
Paradise Lost for England of the times of Exizapetu and the 
Commonwealth. It is a poem the imagery of which is charac- 
teristic of an age and a limited locality, the thoughts of which are 
“ for all time.” 

We have said that the difference between the First and Second 
Parts of Faust is attributable to the different periods of life in which 
they were composed, “in part.” The other source of their 
difference would lead to an estimate of all the writings of Gorrue ; 
a theme too wide to be entered on at present, but which may be 
taken up when some other of his works fall under our review. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
From January Sth te January Uth. 
Books. 

The Heretic. Translated from the Russian of Lasercunikorr. By 
Tuomas B. Saaw, B.A. of Cambridge, Adjunct Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial Lyceum of ‘Tsdrskoé Selé. In three volumes. 

Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. By H. Scutecet, Doctor in 
Philosophy, Conservator of the Museum of the Netherlands, Member of 
several learned Societies. ‘Translated by Tuomas Stewart Tray, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c. &e. 

{So instinctively are creatures of the serpent tribe shunned by mankind, so re- 
mote and secret are their haunts, and so perilous is the pursuit of them, that it 
is not surprising to find the department of natural history to which these 
noxious reptiles belong has been comparatively neglected ; though the beautiful 
appearance and wonderful structure of serpents render them attractive to the 
eye of science. Dr. TRAILL observes, in his preface, that this work of Dr. 
SCHLEGEL is the only satisfactory treatise on ophiology that he has met with ; 
and he appears to have studied the subject, and consulted several authors who 
have touched upon it. But no bookseller was found willing to undertake the pub- 
lication of so large and expensive a work as Dr. SCHLEGEL’s would have proved 
had it been translated entire, and produced with its numerous costly plates and 
charts: Dr. Tract, therefore, was fain to rest content with bringing before 
the English scientitic world what he designates as “the general portion” of 
the work, and selecting a few examples trom the plates; adding, however, an 
outline of M. ScuLeGes’s arrangement of the species, with the principal 
habitat of each individual. ‘That part of ScuLeGeL’s work here given con- 
sists of a general account of the Ophidians; characterizing their structure 
through all the details of their anatomy; distinguishing the innocuous from 
the venomous; and describing their habits, geographical distribution, and other 
particulars common to the whole species. In a letter to M. TEMMINCK, the 
eminent naturalist, the author sketches the history of his work, the sources 
whence he derived his information, and the difficulties as well as facilities he 
met with in the course of bis investigations; thus incidentally acquainting us 
with the patient labour and accurate research exhibited in the work itself. 
The value of this contribution to natural science is self-evident. ] 

Glossology; or Additional Means of Diagnosis of Disease to be derived 
from indications and appearances of the Tongue. Read before the Senior 
Physical Society of Guy’s Hospital, 4th November 1843. By Bensamin 
Ringe, M.D., M.R.C.S.L., &e. 

( The object of this book is to trace a connexion between certain distinct por- 
tions of the tongue, mapped out and minutely treated of by Dr. Rivage, and 
some leading organs, as the brain, the lungs, the stomach; the indications on 
the different parts of the tongue showing the organs affected. ‘The exposition 
of the theory by Dr. RipGe does not wear a very convincing air. ] 

Griselda; a Dramatic Poem. ‘Translated from the German of Frrep- 
ricH Haw, by Q. E. D. 

(The subject of Griselda has been so widely popular, and treated by so many 
different writers of eminence, that it would seem unsafe to doubt its fitness for 
attracting, did not the origin and popularity of the story go back to anage when 
woman’s inferiority, not to say servility, was received as an axiom, the reci- 
procal relations of the sexes ill understood, and, let us add, all the finer morals 
in the same category. So far as regards the metaphysical conception of the 
subject, Frrepricn [atm exhibits judgment: his heroine is not altogether 
patient Grissel.” She is deceived by a series of well-laid arts into a trial of 
her affection and submission ; but when she lcarns the deception that has been 
practised upon her, she breaks off all connexion with her husband. There is 
also a good deal of delicacy shown in the delineation of her character—feminine 
simplicity and fidelity blended with spirit and decision: but there is a strange 
jumbling in the manners of the poem. Arthur and his knights, bis Queen and 
her ladies, are modern persons in antique masquerade ; and such ancient habits 
as they have are taken from the times of the ‘lroubadours, not of Arthur. As 
the principle of Q. E. D.’s translation is to pay more attention “ to the lite- 
ral meaning than to clegance of language,” it is not surprising that many pas- 
sages havea prosaic character ; the wonder is that so much ot poetry appears. 
Perhaps the beauty of Griselda’s character, resting on sentiment rather than 
expression, is safe as long as the meaning is rendered. } ; ; 

Beads from a Rosary. By T. Wesrwoop, Author of “ Miscellaneous 
Poems.” 

[A volume of occasional poems, easy and fluent in versification, not devoid of 
tancy, and frequently exhibiting much delicacy of thought, sometimes verging 
a little upon conceit,—as in the stanza from “* The Village Church”: 
* The very children trod thy paths 
With hushed steps aud slow, 
Their merry laughter all subdued 
To timid whispers low ; 
Nor gathered they those little flowers 
That peeped the grasses through 
Perchance they dreamed the uncunscious dead 
Might luve their beauty tuo.” 

The principal fault in Mr. Westwoop as a poet, is what a physician, 
speaking of a patient, would call delicacy of constitution. He has fresuness of 
idea; and though sometimes like Lerau Hunt in his manner of looking at 
nature, he does not appear to be Mr. Hunt's imitator. — But there seems to 
us an inherent fragility in the writer’s genius, which will prevent him from 
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attaining the condensation and vigour necessary to render verses widely popu- 

lar at any time, much more to insure their duration. ] 

The Tests of Time ; a Story of Social Life. By Sara Woop, Author of 
 Life’s Lessons,” &c. 

[A simple tale, gracefully told, developing the different characters and fate of 
two sisters, the only children of an invalid recluse. ‘Che sketches of country 

leasures and society are true, and nicely touched; and the characters, though 
faintly indicated, are natural and consistent. ] 

Lettres de Madame De Sévigné ; précédées de son Eloge par Madame 
Tastv, qui a obtenu le prix d’éloquence décerné par l’Académie Fran- 
caise dans la séance du 11 Juin 1840. 

[Another neat addition to the series of useful, instructive, and reasonably 
Cheap French classics issued from the press of Messrs. Divot. ] 

A — History of Priestcraft; abridged from Wiit1am Howrrt’s 

ork, 

A reissue, we think, of an abridgment of Witt1am Howrrr’s History of 

riestcraft, first published a good many years ago. Unless we are deceived, it 
is the same work which involved our “fiery Friend” Wu1tvtaM in a contro- 
versy with the 7'rue Sun, and induced him to do an abridgment himself ; which 
being exhausted, the publisher thinks there may be room for this at last. J 

The Chain- Rule; a Manual of brief Commercial Arithmetic. By Cus. 
Louis ScuénsBerc. Second edition, improved. 

[The second edition of a short cut to arithmetic—when the road is learned— 
which we have noticed before. ] 

The Life and Adventures of Jack of the Mill, commonly called Lord 
Othmill, created, for his eminent services, Baron Waldeck and Knight 
of Kitcottie. A Fireside Story. By Witiram Howitt. With forty 
illustrations on wood, by G. F. SarGent. In two volumes. 

This is a sort of historical “ Jack the Giant-killer,” founded on facts; and 
incidentally depicting the scenery, habits, and manners of England in the times 
of the Lollards, and of Germany during the outbreak of the Hussites. “ Jack 
of the Mill” is a restless, rough-and-ready scapegrace, of dwarfish stature and 
uncouth aspect, who, tired of the monotony of the mill, sets out to seek his 
fortune: bis address and bodily activity enable him to escape from dangers that 
beset him from the gangs of gipsies and robbers infesting the country, and the 
fame of his exploits is noised abroad: he goes to Germany, to recover the lost 
son of a worthy old knight; and returns loaded with honours, having slain a 
robber-chief who was the terror of the neighbourhood: he is received at court 
by Henry the Fifth, who takes him into his service, and makes him a lord in 
return for his brave deeds. 

The story is full of adventure, and told in the off-hand familiar manner of 
schoolboys when they “hatch up ” extempore fictions to amuse their play- 
mates, and with a dash of the exaggeration and mystery that characterize those 
marvellous tales; but under this guise a lively idea is given of events and 
the state of the twocountries. ‘The descriptions, though alittle overs rought, 
are vivid and true; and the interest never flags. ] 


SERIALS. 

Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century, 

Library.) 
i present Part continues this history of the mind and manners of the 
ighteenth Century, by continuing the survey of its literature and so forth. 
Germany, England, and France, are the countries whose characteristics are ex- 
amined ; and, it strikes us, with much more of the bard inflexibility of national 
ignorance, and its inevitable tendency to dogmatize, than M. ScuuosseEr dis- 
played in the previous parts. } 
Dialogues, Metaphysical and Practical, by James Forrjt mon! *%* 
Dialogue II. between Mind and Matter. 7ST, A.M. 
Perigr = “*e ae 
Hood's Magazine and Cyxy,, s” ? ASICALS. _ 
yeatig new monthly, Dyin +? wuc Miscellany, No. I. . = 
[a2 fort ais of v the facetious Tuomas Hoop, seems designed to appear 
on the Ist o1- cc month; but it did not arrive here till the lith, amid the 
hurry of winding-up our week's literature, when the mind was intent upon 
various things. It has had, therefore, a hurried perusal ; and our opinion must 
be taken with this qualitication. ; 
That opinion is not favourable. The book seems to be planned upon a false 
consideration of what a periodical should be—or, which is just as likely, upon 
no consideration at all. The first necessity of a periodical, in our opinion, Is 
to deal with realities—to be a true reflection of the time in the subjects which 
chiefly occupy it. It may be very true that many of the older periodicals do 
not fulfil this condition: but they did it at starting, or they would not have 
lasted ; and when they cease altogether to reflect this spirit, and their old 
subscribers die off, the work quickly follows them. It is equally true that we 
are not to expect solidity and seriousness in a publication designed to be 
humorous; but the fun should be on the topics of the day. No one expects 
from Punch the elaboration and information of the Quarterly; but he expects, 
and he finds, passing events facetiously handled,—the cause, probably, of = 
pularity that has so long attended a work whose peculiar style seemed so 
ifficult to sustain. . : . 
here is little of this reflection of current interests in Hood's Magazine. 
The only article strictly relating to the time is “ Au Iri-h Rebellion”,— 
a letter from a Repeal labourer’s wife, made funny by dint of. misspel- 
ling and facetie invented by a littérateur in his room, but offering no 
idea of the state of things in Ireland; not satirizing the broader features of 
“ Repale,” and a mere repetition of what bas been done already on woe 
felicitous topics in the Comic Annual. The rest of the book is the usua 
intermixture of prose and verse; tle prose consisting of tales, reviews, 
and articles, but differing nothing from similar light articles in other 
light publications, excepting by individual merit. The poetry is re very 
‘ood, but scarcely, we think, of the kind adapted for a new magazine, 2ONG 
as good as may be met in older periodicals, or peraps better. in a wooed 
sense, the opening poem, “ The Haunted House, by the editor, is very =: 
cellent; but it wants purpose and patness, The description of a haunte 
house, after the style of WasHincron IrviNG’s prose sketches, though not at 
all in his manner, is carried on through some fifty stanzas ; but, though ad- 
mirably done, they seem, where they stand, to illustrate the line of Pops, 
“Whilst pure description held the place ol sense. ; 
“The Rake’s Progress” is the story of HoGARTH’s pictures in verse ; well 
done, but deficient in applicability to the time. ‘“ A Song for the Million 
is better in its subject, which is a hit at HuLtLan’s singing-classes. ] 
British and Foreiqn Review, No. XX X11. 
Church Magazine tor January. 
InLustratep Works AnD PRINTS. 

The Amateur’s Drawing-Book. By W.L. Watton. With Observations 
on Drawing, and General Instructions in the Art. Printed in tint- 
lithography, by STANDIDGE and Co, _ . : 

[ The rational and efficacious system of teaching drawing from models having 
well nigh superseded the futile and tedious plan of setting learners to copy 
prints, the supply of drawing-books bas slackened ; and it is remarkable that ne 
new one should attempt to recommend itself by advocating the use of models 
and deprecating the practice of copying. By the way in which this is done, : 
is ingeniously contrived to infer the superiority of the Amateur’s Drawing- Boo 
over the whole host of its predecessors: the drawings are said to have been 


Part ILL. (Foreign 
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composed expressly to obviate the difficulties and disadvantages of the copying 
system, which are attributed to “the manner” of artists, and “ the neglect 
of broad principles of art”; assuming, of course, freedom from these defi- 
ciencies in the present instance. Now the fact is, that these sketches by Mr. 
WALTON are conspicuous for “ manner” of the worst sort—a tame imitation 
of another’s manner; they are HARDING at second-hand. As for the “ broad 
principles of art,” they are only exemplified by the “neglect” of the most 
important, especially that best of “ broad principles” breadth: hardness, want 
of keeping, and bad drawing, are glaringly evident. They are neatly litho- 
graphed, though the “ manner” is cold and meagre; and would pass muster 
among the mass but for this unwarrantable assumption of superiority. The 
“ general instructions” are rather particular directions for acquiring the con- 
ventional knack of imitating foliage, aptly called by a lady “the stitch for 
trees.” ] 
The Comic Album, 1844; a Book for Every Table. 
[A medley of magazine facetiz in prose and verse, profusely illustrated by 
caricature-sketches of the broadest kind. The effort to be droll is too con- 
stantly manifest. Mr. BLANcHARD’s “ Young England,” and the imitations 
of Moorish ballads, are the best papers. The pen-sketches of CROWQUILL are 
very grotesque ; but they have the appearance of systematic disproportion me- 
chanically produced, not the result of ludicrous ideas of incongruity. The 
wood-cuts by French artists are richer in drollery, more pointed in satire, and 
artistic in effect; though they are often overdone. ‘The groups of men 
and women with heads of animals, by GRANDVILLE, are capital, but no 
longer new. ] 
Leaves from the Book of Nature. Part I. 
{For the union of accuracy, beauty, and cheapness, these illustrations of na- 
tural history are unrivalled. They consist of the plates of Sir W. JARDINE’s 
“ Naturalist’s Library,” printed on demy sheets, and coloured like the origi- 
nals; each part containing five sheets, and every sheet carrying eight or nine 
plates. The first part'includes one sheet each of Sun-birds, Humming-birds, 
Hogs, Butterflies, and Fish ; in all sixty-eight objects, at a price less than a 
penny for each: the butterflies are the gayest in point of brilliant hues; but 
the fairy-like birds are the most delicately tinted. A brief popular descrip- 
tion of each subject would be an acceptable addition, and comparatively inex- 
pensive; and it would enhance the value of this attractive publication as a 
means of instruction in schools and families. ] 
Roberts's Sketches of the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, Parts XI. and XII. 
[ The views in this double Part are of more than ordinary beauty and interest. 
Acre before the last siege, Jaffa, and Tyre, are represented as seen both from 
land and sea; the foregrounds enlivened by characteristic groups of figures, or 
the vessels of the Mediterranean, and the buildings relieved in dazzling whiteness 
against the distant sea or clouds of the horizon. ‘The pearly gray of the middle 
tints and the silvery brightness of the high lights in these subjects exhibit the 
utmost purity and delicacy of which lithography is susceptible in the hands of 
a master, such as Lours Hague. There are two views with effects of an op- 
posite character, that are equally brilliant and powerful: one is a magnificent 
scene, Cape Blanco, with storm-clouds lowering above the rocky heights ; the 
other is Mount Carmel, with a fiery sunset at sea: the luminous transparency 
of the waves and the fleecy lightness of the clouds are rendered in the litho- 
graph with almost the force of painting. The printer, Mr. Day, deserves great 
praise for his share in the execution of the plates ; which render every justice 
to Mr. RoBertTs’s drawings. } eae rr ‘ 
Tie Laws of Harmonious Colouring, adapted to Interior Decorations, &e. 
. To which is now added, an attempt to define Austhetical Taste. By 
D. R. Hay, House-Painter and Decorator to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Fifth edition. 
ALMANACKS. 
The Poor Man’s Companion ; a Political Almanack for 1844: containing 
a great amount of valuable statistical information. Compiled from 
Parliamentary and other documents, by Josaua Hoxsoy. } 
[A threepenny almanack ; containing a variety of tables relating to taxation, 
expenditure, population, crime, and the New Poor-law. The principles of the 
compilation, if not tending towards Chartism or Oastlerism, are at all ap 
opposed to Free Trade and the New Poor-law, with a sort of leaning to the 
landed interest. } 
Mvsic. 
The Woodman; an Emigrant Song. The poetry written by T. W. 
Bortruwick, Esq. ; the music composed by T, GERMAN REED. 


MUSIC. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

Tue first meeting of the present seasou was held at Erat’s Harp Saloon, 
Beruers Street, on Thursday evening. We were glad to find in the 
humerous audience collected, the quality of the music, and the effect it 
produced, uew promise of the stability of a society which, during an ex- 
istence of ten years, has made an energetic stand for the interests of 
high art and the protection of native talent. he perseverance of the 
Directors of the Society in carrying out their object does them great 
credit. The errors of their original plan are corrected in their present 
one : the due admixture of works of Continental repute with the novel- 
ties contributed by their own members, is an advantage both to artists 
and hearers—it brings talent into more immediate collision, elevates 
the ideal standard, and raises the temperature of the artistic atmosphere. 
English musicians show a generous and chivalrous ambition in placing 
themselves iu contact with the best masters of Germany: such emula- 
tion cau alone produce the results to which they aspire. Orchestral 
productions seem for the present beyond the scope of the British musi- 
cians; but still, they have means and appliances for a very elegant 
chamber-coucert, which may be the means of bringing forward a vast 
deal of talent that would else be condemned to obscurity. 

The selection of Thursday was a mixture of the new and old—well 
blended «nd piquant. Mozarr’s Pianoforte Quartet in G minor led 
the way, and commanded the attention which it deserved: but the style 
of Madame A. Bertini seemed too emphatic and accented for the flow- 
ing, graceful, and intelligible strains of this composition. Miss Dotsy 
sang Haypn’s Cantata, * Ariana in Naxos,” with great skill. She dis- 
played refinement of style, and the most judicious management of her 
voice. Her recitative also was so spirited and impassioned that we 
must place this cantata among her most classical performances. But, 
though fine, itis too long, and wanting in the relief which Mozart 
threw into a seena of this kind when accompanied by the pianoforte solo. 
A Quartet of MeNDELssoun’s in E flat (Op. 12.) was played by Messrs. 
Parey, Cupp, STEPHENS, and Lucas. This is an agreeable and learned 
work, with many recollections of BacH, and some of himself in the 
“‘ Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In MENDELSSOHN’S 














chamber-music the counterpoint is a little overdone; and we would 
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gladly sacrifice some grains of this learned artifice for more novelty of 

design and more of the charm of melody. Noise is also too powerful an 
ingredient in the new chamber-music: the violin parts being often writ- 
ten high, and all the instruments playing with their whole strength in 
long fugued passages, the result is far from realizing the charm of the 
true quartet style, which is full of repose and fascinating combinations. 

A new MS. Trio, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, was pro- 
duced on this occasion, by Mr. C. E. Horsey, (late a student, we be- 
lieve, under SponR and MENDELSSoHN,) and performed by himself 
accompanied by Messrs. Witiy and Lovett Painuirs. Mr. HorsLey 
has shown himself a clever and scientific musician in this production , 
though certainly the Mendelssohnian leading-strings are but too appa- 
rent. The best things in it are a slow movement harmonized in the 
manner of a chorale, with those fine Bach-like chords that, as GLUcK 
was wont to say, “draw blood”; and an allegretto scherzando, in which 
there is a capital point in the harmonizing towards the conclusion, and 
a strain of melody in changing from minor to major of a very pleas- 
ing kind. The opening smacked too strongly of the Lieder, and the last 
movement was too noisy. ‘The work altogether, though it does not ex- 
hibit the individuality of genius, displays the staple qualities of the 
sound and promising musician. 

The Sequential System of Musical Notation ; an entirely new method of writing 
Music, in strict conformity with nature, and essentially free from all obscurity 
and intricacy ; with Explanatory Plates. By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 

THEORIES Of notation which aim at the development of new and useful 
speculations on the subject of musical stenography, proposing to dimi- 
pish the mechanical labour of the composer or to arrest the evanescent 
thought of genius, are worthy of instant attention and patient investiga- 
tion. The disproportion between the rapidity of musical thought and 
the labour which reduces a rapid passage to notes is so great, that it is 
a wonder to find the brilliant conceptions of the modern concerto or 
sonata marshalled in due order on paper and without a note missing. 
Every one who has essayed any composition in pianoforte music has 
found the tedium of the process of notation, and the necessity for acquir- 
ing execution with his pen, which moves but too slowly let him 
abbreviate as he may. 
from superfluity of writing by every resource that did not affect 
the clearness of their manuscripts: Mozart's, in particular, abound 
with examples to prove how his inventive spirit recoiled from the me- 
chanical drudgery of notation,—a task which his love of fame alone 
surmounted. 
instrumental composer, that if in his noviciate he only make composi- 
tion, as the classical scholar makes nonsense verses, to obtain a certsin 
mechanical facility, he will do well. The reaction which a certain 
readiness with the pen produces upon the fancy is considerable; and 
when a fertile invention, and promptitude in giving form and measure 
to musical ideas, are allied to this facility, we gain a composer. ‘There 
is confessedly room, therefore, in this age of discovery, for some new 
art of stenography which may lighten the labour of the composer in 
conveying his ideas to paper. 

To such an object we had hoped Mr. WaLLarincE had directed his 
labours ; but we regret to say that the desideratum is still unsupplied. 
Instead of having to deal with any discovery of positive utility, we are 
here presented with the crvtchety notions of an amateur regarding our 
present musical system, the conventional sigus of which he proposes to 
displace by others; but, on the evidence of his own translated specimen, 
with nothing gained either in point of brevity or simplicity. No prac- 


Rapidity in writing is of such advantage to the young | 





| evaded. 
The greatest masters have saved themselves | 
| a better statue. 


| our admiration ends. 


tical musician has disputed the adaptability of the modern system of | 


nota ioa to the purposes of quick reading: as a guide to the eye, its 
merits are fully acknowledged when we hear a masterly sight-pliyer or 
well-exercised band give any elaburate composition prima vista. Its 
practical superiority in this respect was long ago shown by GRETRY 


to Rousseau; who on that oceasion ceased to theorize, and abandoned | 


the schemes he had meditated as an innovator on the art of musical 
writing. He who will exhibit a shorter way of writizg that which, 
when writtea, is most admirably adapted for reading and perform- 
ance, will be a benefactor to the art; but the exchange of the signs 
of music being uncalled for, and advancing us nothing, remains 
but an example of misplaced ingenuity. 
the groundwork of the “ sequential system.” ‘The writer observes— 
** The general introduction of the new system would necessitate a new 
description of key-board, constructed in no particular key, but, like the 
human voice, with capacity for adaptation to any key.” 
seem remote from this threatened revolution. Before a new language 
is learned, it must possess some attractive literature ; and no composer 
having as yet adopted the hieroglyphics of Mr. WALLBRIDGE, there is 
absolutely nothing to repay the trouble of endeavouring to comprehend 
them. Of the science expounded in this brochure, we fear its author 
will find “‘ no man therein doctor but himself.” 





“ We are free.’ Scena; the Poetry by Ropert Nicouy; the Music composed, 
and dedicated to Miss Lliza Ashurst, by Herr SrauviG. 

There is great animation about this production, which tears on its 
face the freedom of a German pen versed in orchestral effect. A de- 
¢clamatory character, blended oceasionally with melodious phrases, pre- 
vails in it; and the voice is supported by an accompaniment of consi- 
derable independence. It may be recommended to the energetic bass 
or alto, 








FINE ARTS. 
MR, JOSEPH’S STATUE OF WILKIE. 

Vistrors to the National Gallery, on entering the vestibule, have their 
attention arrested by a statue of WILKIE, appropriately erected there as 
a memorial of the great patter by the subscriptions of his friends and 
admirers. The statue, carved out of a block of beautifully white mar- 
ble, and placed on a pedestal of grey, is seen to the best possible advan- 
tage: a broad light falls upon it from a wide window high up in the 
Well opposite. Sir Davip WiLKIE is represented standing erect, ina 
thoughtful attitude, seemingly intent on some object near, which he is 
about to delineate: his right hand holds a crayon, and his left the 
sketch-book, which rests on the stump of atree. ‘he likeness is cha- 
racteristic of WILKIE in his younger day, before the lineaments of his 
face became heavy: the countenance is animated by intelligence and 





Transposition seems to be | 


Al present we | 








earnestness, and replete with intellectual energy. A slight resem- 
blance to Lord BrovucHam strikes one at the first glance from 
the threshold; and those who knew Sir Davin WILKIE only by 
sight in his latter years, may not at once recognize the likeness, 
though the features are the same as in the early portraits of 
Wixkre, and the expression is strongly individual. The head was 
modelled from the life; the sculptor, Mr. JosepH, having previously 
made a bust of the painter. The figure strikes as being too small 
and slight in stature; and the open throat and hybrid costume give it 
an air of flighty affectation, wholly foreign to the plain and sober 
reality of Davip Wiixte’s character. Who ever saw him out of doors 
without a neckcloth? Such puerile fopperies, that even Byroniziog 
shopboys have become ashamed of, should not be countenanced by 
artists at all, much less perpetuated in the statue of such a man as 
Wirkre. The sculptor’s version of modern dress is in other respects 
absurd and inconsistent: the coat exhibits the pectoral muscles deve- 
loped as in the naked form, though its folds are hard and angular; and 
a plaid is thrown over the shoulders, while the legs are only covered 
by stocking-drawers and the feet encased in slippers. This scanty 
clothing of the lower limbs would be allowable were the person repre- 
sented seated in his study, wrapped in reflection and a morning-gown 3 
but here, where he is supposed to be in the open air sketching, the in- 
congruity is ridiculous. The drapery is well cast in some respects ; 
though the folds, which serve to support the statue as well as to hide 
the horrid buttons and button-holes, are harsh, and not so rich and 
soft as those of the ‘ shepherd’s maud ”—which we suppose is meant to 
be represented ; neither does the fall round the feet compose well with the 
figure. The tree-stem, with the portfolio resting on it, forms an effi- 
cient and becoming support; but it looks too like a block sawn out of 
the trunk—branches of large dimensions never sprivg out so near 
the grourd as the lops in this tree. This is perhaps a hypercritical ob- 
jection ; but the anomalies of costume are too manifest to be passed un- 
censured, especially as they are constantly obtruded on the attention in 
contemporary statues. ‘The successful treatment of modern dress is 
difficult; yet it Aas been overcome, and should be buldly met, not 
We will venture to say that Winkie dressed as in his paint- 
ing-room, at an exhibition, or sketching out of doors, would have made 
The loose dressing-gown, ample cloak, or Highland 
plaid, commonly worn, are as good draperies as the sculptor could 
desire, if combined with suitable body-clothing: so that the fault lies 
not so much in the dress as with its selection and treatment by the 
sculptor. 

The palette of W1Lk1e is suspended on the base of the statue, pro- 
tected by a glass; aud, we think, the relic is not misplaced. 


MR. SELOUS’ DESIGNS FOR THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Havine received the remainder of the set of Designs in Outline by Mr 
C. H. SELous, illustrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, that obtained 
the prize given by the London Art-Union, we are in a situation to form 
a judgment of their merits. It is impossible not to admire the clever- 
ness and dexterity of the designer, his masterly knowledge of the figure, 
his skill and taste in grouping and composition, and the neatness of his 
execution ; nor can we be insensible to the grace of his forms and the 
elegance of his style, albeit both are of a conventional kind. But here 
Mr. SeLous has neither conceived the subject 
in the spirit of the author, nor enriched his theme with any ori- 
ginal ideas: what appears to be invention is, to those who are ac- 
quainted with the sources whence the various portions are derived, only 
adroit compilation. The designs are utterly deficient in character and 
dramatic expression—alike devoid of human interest and religious sen= 
timent. They suggest neither the reality of earth nor the sublimity of an 
ideal state of existence ; they are essentiaily theatrical: all the persons 
are actors, in fancy dresses, wherein the classic, the German, and the Ita- 
lian picturesque costumes, are mixed together. Retzscu s Outlines are 
constantly called to mind; at times we see snatches from RAFFAELLE and 
the antique; while the mannerisms of CANovA and CoRBOULD are 
frequently imitated. We do not attribute deliberate and systematic 
plagiary to Mr. SeLous; he is perhaps unconscious of it. We obdject 
that his fancy has not been impregnated with the homely truth and 
spiritual fervour of bis author; and that he has merely taken th- text 
of Bunyan as a theme whereon to display his facility. Thus, for want 
of a clear and lively conception of the subject, and a strong sympathy 
with the imaginary characters, he has filled the void in his imagination 
with impressions derived from other artists, that were floating in his 
memory. Neither Christian nor any other of the pilgrims has indi- 
vidual character: they are recognizable from their costume only : in 
other respects, Hopeful, Faithful, and the rest, might change names, 
Christian, instead of bending under the grievous load of sin, carries 
his burden erect, and with less sense of its weight than a gentleman- 
pedestrian with a knapsack on his shoulders. Instead of the devout, 
earnest penitent beset by misgivings, bowed down by an overwhelming 
sense of danger, and iuspired by the hope of deliverance, we have 
av effeminate milksop perpetually exhibiting his proper person with 
a sickening air of coxcombry and affectation. The Virtues and 
Angelic Spirits are more than usually unmeaning and insipid; 
while the Fiends are chimeras compounded of man and brute after 
the manner of Rerzscu's demons in Faust. Apollyon bears a strong 
resemblance to the King of Hanover, and sports a flourishing pair 
of ram’s horns; at one time his attitude is a combination of the 
Belvidere Apollo and the flying Mercury, at another he stands in 
the attitude of Fusexi’s Satan arousing the fallen angels. It would be 
tedious to trace all the reminiscences in these designs; nor indeed 
would they be so noticeable were there any thing in the expression to 
divert attention from them: but “ attitude’s every thing”; the ex- 
pression is mere grimace, and that not always appropriate. No one 
can have read that vivid and touching allegory the Pilyrim’s Progress 
without being deeply impressed with the struggles and sufferings ot the 
pilgrims, for whom one feels a strong sympathy as human beings. 
Among the leading characteristics of this quaint but powerful fiction, 
the howely truth of the descriptions and the dramatic force of the cha- 
racters are no less prominent than the religious fervour of the senti- 
ments: above all, it bears the genuine old English stamp of strength, 
simplicity, and earnestness. None of these qualities belong to the 
designs of Mr. SELous. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Jan. 12.—7th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. C. S. Cochrane to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Sir W. O’ Malley, who retires; Ensign R. E. De Montmorency. from the 
26th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cochrane ; Assist.-Surg. J. Mitchell, M.D., 
from the 78th Foot, to be Surg. vice R. Shean, who retires on half-pay. 30th Foot— 
Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class S. “ awsou to be Surg. vice J. Trigance, who retires upon 
half pay. 53d Foot— Lieut. R. N. Phillips to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hutchinson, 
who retires ; Ensign W. Payn, to be Lieut. by purehase, vice Phillips; H. Lucas, 
Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Payu. 5%th Foot-- Ensign G. Newcomen to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Tomline, who retires; W. J. Hoare, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
—— vice Newcomen. 635th Foot—Lieutenaut T. R. M‘Coy, from the 98th 

‘oot, to be Lieutenaut vice Knox, who exchanges. 66th Foot-—M. F. Monck- 
ton, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Astley, promoted. 83th Foot— 
Lieutenant H. J, Darell to be Captain by purchase, vice Brevet Major Dundas, 
who retires; Ensigu H. Massy to be Lieut. w purchase, vice Darell; Hon. W. S. 
Knox to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Massy. 93th Foot—Lieut. T. G. Kuox, from 
the 65th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M’ Coy, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regt,—Lieut. W. H. Nicolls to be Capt. without purchase, vice Lard- 
ner, dec.; Ensign A. P. Smith to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Nicolls; R. W. 
Webster, Gent. to be Ensig gu, without purchase, vice Smith. 


aie “COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 9. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISS 

Prince and Co, Leadenhall Street, slopsellers—W Hon and Lord, Grantham, mercers 
—Rowden and Co. Newpoit, Isle of Wight, booksellers—A. and H. Aldous, Great 
Russell Street, grocers—Prat and Co. Lowe r Ashby Street, goldsmiths—Kough and 
Saxton, Shrewsbury, attornies—Higgin and Co. Manchester, calico-printers; as far 
as regards R. in—Clarke and Co. Liverpool, grocers—Walker aud Winship, 
Neweastle- upon-Tyne, ironfounders—Tetley and Lewis, Mincing Lane, cotton-brokers 
—Sanders and Higgins, E xeter, mere! hants—E. and S. Perry, Mariborough, haber- 
dashers; as far as regards E. Sawyer—Colliugweod and O'Sullivan, Corby, Lincolu- 
shire, surzeons—Burlingson and Page, Old ‘Broad Street, bootmakers—Wilsou and 
Hoysted, Liverpool, catt le-salesmeu—Prowse and Co. Liverpool, ironmongers— Lows 
rey and Staniford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship brokers; as far as regards Lowrey— 
Sims and Watkins, Bristol, rope makers—Buist and Thompson, Ashton under. Line, 
joiners— Munro and Simpsou, Birmingham, theatrical mauagers—E. aud W. Eager, 
Ripley, Surrey, mealmen—G. and E. | reeth, St. John Street, che esemongers — Fitzhugh 
and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far as re. gards J. Fitzhu; gh- Gwyer and Gibbs, 
Bristol, ironmougers—W. and J. Harlock, Ely, brewers —Cooban and Co. Liverpool, 
brewers— Browne and Dean, Farringdon Street, eating housekeepers- Sparkes and 
Thompson, Bridgewater, ironmongers — Crawford and Co. Liverpool, ship brokers; as 
far as regards ( ‘raw ford — Whit: uker and Co. Sheffield, printers — Butt and Co. Winches- 
ter, shoemakers— J. and G. Coomb e, Pershore, Worcestershire, builders—C. and N, 

-age, Ware, maltsters. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Rodwell, Providence Place, Kevtish Town, pianoforte-maker - G. Berkeley, Easting- 
ton, Worcestershire, farmer—J. Beikeley, Eastington, Worcestershire, farmer—A. 
Berkeley, Eastington, Worcestershire, farmer—M’Elroy, Manchester, silk dresser— 
Holmes, Totteuham Green, school-master—Shayer, Berwick Street, St. James’s, tailor 
—Simpsou, Grosvenor Row, Pimlico, oilman—Mott, Chancery Lane, sherifl’s-officer— 
Casement, West Street, Bermondsey, carpenter—West, Bath, attorney —Webb, Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, mercer’s assistant — Firth, Almondbury, Yorkshire, innkeeper - Robson, 
Thoruton, Yorkshire, farmer—Garner, Woodchurch, Cheshire, joiuer—Crowe, Liver- 
pool, provision-dealer — Bartholmew, Reading— Swain, Manchester, joiner—Moore, 
Leicester, spinster—Cheshire, Duustable, cabinetmaker—Carden, Speldhurst Kent 
out of business—Foulds, Bingley, Y orkshire, stouemason— Pettit, St. Thomas’s Squ: ire, 
Hackney, bricklayer —Woodgate, Heathfield, Sussex, farmer—Routh, C ‘amberwell 
Grove— Routh juni or, CamberwellGrove - Forster, Warrington, Lancashire, whitesmith, 

INSOLVENT. 


uh Street, bookseller, Jan. 9. 
LEDs 
Cheapside, fishm« ynger. 

BANKRUPTs. 

* -AZDELL, ALFXANDER, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, harp- ‘maker, Jan, 
16, Feb. 13: solicitors, Messrs. a Beckett and Co. Gglden Square ; official assignee, Mr. 
Gree en, Aldermanbury. 

Buince, Georcr Corroy, Maldon, grseor, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Ste- 
vens and Co Queen Strect, Che apside; 3 official assignee. Mr. Groom, Abchurch 

Crarke, Carks, Baph » linendraper, Jan. 1 a, Feb. 16; solicitors, Messrs. S$ 
Alderm: bury; ; offy as nee, Mr. Whitmore, Biginghall Street. 

Manchester, commission-agent, Jan. 22, Feb. 12: solicitors 
Bedtord Row; Mr. Cooper, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 


Covrrenay, Francis Burpetr, 


Gorton, WiitsAm, Gutter Laue, 


v aud C O- 
Stan: way, a ster 
LaAsTHorE, Winttam, Shrewsbury, 
New m: ea Lincoln's Inn; Mr. Garbett, 
Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 
Evans, Evan, Llangerdeirn, C arm: urthenshire, draper, 
Messrs. Clarke S Bristol ; official assignee, a Acraman., Bristol. 
Orpetu, Henry, Romford, victualler, Jan. 25, Feb. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Gadsden 
Inn; Mr. Pewee, tamieed: official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 


whitesmith, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Wellington; Mr. Hodsson, Birmingham; ofli- 


Jan. 22, Feb. 25: solicitors, 


and Flower, Furnival’s 
chureb Lane. 

Roz, Cxaar.es Basst rT, and Bracurorp, 
bankers, Jan. 19, Feb. 27: solicitors, Mvussrs. Fuster aud Evans, John Street, Bedford 
Row; Me essrs. Sewell, Newport; «flicial assignee, Mr. Follett, Basin: aay Street. 

Ss , AncuiBarp, Cambridge Street, Golden Square, auc tion eer, Jan. 16, Feb. 16; 

Messrs. Davies aud Son, Warwick Street, Regent Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Greea, Aldermaubury. 

SnHeErwoop, Jon, Wood Street, Cheapside, stationer, : in. 26, Feb.16; solicitor, Mr. 
Harman, Earl Street, Blackfriars; official —_ guee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Srru, George, Northampton, carpet uter, Janu. 16, Feb. 14: solicitor, Mr. Wright, 
New Inu; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Turner, James, ange Place, Hoxton, cabinetmaker, Jan. 16, Feb. 16: solicitors, 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Peunell, Businghall Street, 


Taomas Joux, Newport, Is'e of Wight, 


solic ora, 


Feb. 2, Chappell, Sudbury, victualler — 2, Gladstone, Crisp Street, Poplar’ 
shipwright- Feb, 2, ‘sl ughter, Fencharch ‘Street, merchant — Jan. 30, Holloway’ 
Stoc kbridy ze, Hampshire, victuail er —Jau, 30, Jones, Canterbury, victualler —Low aud 
Co. late ct Caleutia, merchants— Feb, 1, Harwood, Streatham, lodging house-keeper— 
Jan. 30, Collier, Folkstone, draper—Jan. 30, Brandon, Walbrook Buildings, merchant 
—Jan. 3), Parker, Rotherhithe, liuendiaper—Jan, 39, Arnold and Woollett, Clemeut's 
Lane, merchants— Feb. 1, Levett, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, farmer—Feb. 1, Wil- 
liams, Bristol, ironumonger—Jan. 31, Castle, Wanborough, Wiltshire, farmer—Feb. 7, 
J. and J, Potter, Manchester, cotton-spinuers— Feb. 2, Scott, Dewsbury, blanket- 
manufacturer—Feb. 3, Seuior. Kirkheaton, fauey cleth mavufacturer—Feb, 2, Har- 
greaves, Manchester, tailor—Feb. 9, Conibeere and Butler, Birmingham, woolleu- 
drapers—Feb, 5, Williams and Nevill, Rirmingham, factors. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, uniess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 1, Pouchee, Oxford Street, stationer — Feb, 2, Pears, Old Jewry, wine-merchant 
--Feb. 1, Farrant, Maidstone, machine-maker—Feb. 1, Diamond, Frith Street surgeon 
—Jan. 30, M Pherson, eaten, victualler — Jan. 30, Cockerill, Reedham, Norfolk, 
butcher—Feb. 1, Nuttall, Edward Terrace, Islington, newsvender Jan. 30, ‘Vintle, 
Drury Lane, silversmith—Jan, 30, Roife, The: tield, Hertfordshire, farmer—Jan,. 3l, 
Mosely, High Street, Shadwell, Staffurdshire, warehouseman— Feb. 1, Warren, Wilms- 
low, Cheshire, blacksmith. 

10 be grante d, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or before Jan. 30. 

Millington aud Salter, Manchester, calico-priuters—Steveus, Stewkley, Buckingham- 
shire, farme r—Taylor, Moretou-in the Marsh, Glocestershire, merchant — Bourne, 
Wolsiugham, Durham, scrivener—W. S. aud T. Bate, Rugeley, Staffordshire, brewers. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Boggs, Liverpool, merchant; third div. of 1jd. any Wednesday within two months ; 
Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street— Miller, St. Martin’s Lane, wine-merchant; div. of 94d. 
any Wednesday within two months; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street— Boggs and Co. 
Great Winchester Street, merchants; second div, of ls. aay Wednesday within two 
mouths; Mr. Penvell, Basinghall Street-Salter, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
builder; first div. of 1s. 4d. any Wednesday within two months; Mr. Pennell, Basing- 
hall Street—Whitfield, Tooley Street, grocer; div, of ls. 6d. Jan. 10, or any subse- 
quent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street - J. and G. Clarke, Market Har- 
dorough, carpet-mauutacturers ; first div. of 2s. $d, any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birm- 
ingham— Bath, Bilston, brandy merchant; first div. of 10d. any Thursday; Mr. 
Christie, Birmingham. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hacxetr, !., Dundee, manufacturer, Jan. 15, Feb. 5. 

Kenan, C., Edinburgh, linendraper, Jan. 16, Feb. 6. 





Friday, Jan. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ford and Brocklehurst—T. and J.*".B. Hopkins, Cardiff, grocers—Barkes and Co, 
Southwick, Darham, ship-builders— Orton and Co. Bolton, drapers - Howard and Par 
ker, Longacre, coachmakers— Moore and Meacham Ledbury, cider merchants - Bower 
and Bae k, Chancery Lane, attornies— Barkeraud Longfoot, ‘Savage Gardens, Crutched 
Friars, rag merchants — Kirk and Rudston, Kingston upon- -Hull, auctioncers—J. and 
J. Arnold, West Smithfield, surgical instrument- makers — Coxwell and Crosers, South. 
ampton, coal- merchants —Schofield and Sons, Ashton-under-Line, scaleboard makers; 
asfar as regards J. Schofield the elder—Smith, Brothers, aud Co. Bradford aud 
Halifax, stuff dyers; as far as regards J. Smith, at the former place—K. and J. Clap- 
perton, Bolton lesMcors, drapers—W. and W. Gattouby. White Street, Southwark, 
bricklayers —Seargeant and Son, Southampton, wine-merchants— King and ( ‘ornwall, 
Tonbridge W ells, surgeons —Ofley aud Co. London, Oporto merchauts —Offley and 
Co. Oporto, wine-merchants; as far as regards W. Of@ey—Peutwyn and Golynos Iron 
and Coal Company, Poutypool—Roheits and Liggins, Shoreditch, tail.rs—D. B. and 
F. Davy, Exeter, ship builders—J., C., and N. Page, Ware, maitsters, (and not C, 
and N. Page only, as described under this head by mistake on Wednesday last.) 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Taylor, York, veterinary-surgeon—Chapman, Little Albany Street, policeman— 
Reynolds, Wallis’s Yard, Pimlico, horse dealer —Grist, Port-ea, out of business— 
Thorue. Brentwood, farmer— Parker, Leicester, grocer’s-assistant — Sandbach, Walton- 
on-the-Hill, Lancashire, bookkeeper—W:oe, Dudley, groceer—Webb, Melina Place, 
Westminster Road, carpenter— Marsden, Hampstead, vietualler—Brand, Duke Street, 
Manchester Square, milliner—Clark, Drummond Street, carriage-driver —Mostyn, 
Amiweh, Anglesey, farmer - Dorlin, Fordham, Es-ex, out of busines s—Samuels, Kent 
Street, groc ee a Holywell Street, engraver -Wilks, Swillington, Yorkshire, 
vessel hawler’s manager— Armitage, She Mela, engraver — ee Budwith, York- 
shire, out of busiuess—Wedd, Que en's Row, Pimlico, liverystable-keeper— Fox, Man- 
chester, warehouseman—Loverock, Dudley, victnaller— Patchett, Manchester, wire- 
drawer—Dobbin, Arundel Street, clerk—Biugham, Camden Town, laundress— Delf, 
Upper Stamford Street, out of business. INSOLVENT. 

Mrars, Georce Hammonp, and Kicnarps, Epwarp, Lombard Street, ship-brokers, 
Jan. 12. BANKRUPTS. 

Armrre.p, Witi1aM, Northampton, draper, to surrender Jan, 19, Feb. 23: solicitor, 
Mr. Smith, Bedford Row; official assignee, Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Asuton, James, Liverpool, chemist, Jan. 25, Feb. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Bridger 
and Blake, Finsbury Circus; Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool : 

Rosoruam, Tuomas, Aldersgate Street, victualler, Jan, 24, March ]: solicitor, Mr. 
Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchiu Lane. 

Sournaate, Henry, and Ropenrson, WitraAM Mixrar, Fleet Street, auctioneers, 
Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitor, Mr. Goddard, Wood Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Old Jewry C Shambe rs. 

Sprou.e, James, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Jan, 24, Feb. 
Gregory and Uo. Bedford Row; Messrs. Rogerson aud Radcliffe, 
assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Toorett, FreDeRIcK, Edgeware, corn dealer, Jan. 26, Feb, 20: solicitor, Mr? Ro- 
binson, Orchard Street, Portman Square; official assigaee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 
DIVIDEND. 

Feb. 2, Horder, Fenchurch Street, chemist. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Feb. 2, Locke and Mills, Lawrence Pcun ney Hill, needle-manufacturers—Feb. 5, 
Donelly, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 2, Dewson, Birmingham, victualler. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Feb. 2. 

Ivory, Meppershall, Bedfordshire, farmer—Harford and Davies, Bristol, ironmas- 
ters - Marray, Liverpco!, millwright— Frazer, Little Tower Street, ship-owner — Brooker, 
Southampton Row, carver—Lawes, Southampton, tailor—Prior, Bedford, statuary— 
Pickard, Dewsbury, cloth-manufacturer— Marsden, Llanelly linendraper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Weod ; first div. of ld. on Jan. 9, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Stanway, Man- 
chester—Le wis ; first div. of 9s. 4d. on Jan. 9, or any subsequent’ Tuesday ; Mr. Stan- 
way, Manchester, SCOTCH SEQUESIPRATIONS. 

sanrour, A., and Me.prum, J. B.. Daudee, merchants, Jan. 18. Feb. 8. 

Davipson, D., Little C oulmony Nanrus , cattle dealer, Jan. 19, Feb. 9. 

Frrovson, G., Edinburgh, Jan. 17, Feb. 7. 

Histor, A., Echline, Linlithgowshire, farme “ Jan. 18, Feb. 15. 

Joriy, D., Arbroath, merch: tut, Jan. 17, Feb. 6. 

Smiru, J. G. and J., Dundee, mz el Jan. 


PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISU F UNDS. YDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday.\Tuesday | Vednes. 


Wexd 97 96; 
963 
974 


22: solicitors, Messrs 
Liverpool ; official 


16, Feb. 6. 








3 per Cent. Consols 
Ditio for Account ... 
3 per Cents. Reduced. 97% 

3h per Ceuts Re Inced . 102% 

New 3% per Cents.... LOlgexd, 1013 
Long Annuities .....- vine } 124 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent, ...6- 17 | — 
India Stock, 104 ‘* 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem 
India Bonds, 3} per cent..... 


se eeeeee 


273 ex d) 273 
69 pm. | 69 
81 pm./ 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quoti _ during the Week ending Friday E ne 2 
Alabama (Sterling)...+ dp. ¢ | Mexican . a 
A i Ditto (De ferred)... _— 
| Michigan.....+. 5 
: ssippi (Sterling) ... : 
Neapolitan ..ccccessoe- 
New York (1833). 
Ohid...cscccocce 
| — aes 
| Peruvian . ove 
|| Portazuese.... 
Ditto (Converted) . 
| Russian. 
| Spanish. ...o.. 
|, Ditto (Passive). 
| Ditto (Deferred) 
| South Carolina... 
| Te wessee....s 
United States Ban! 
| Virginia. .. 














Bueno s Ay 

Cuba... 

Chiliau.. 

Columbiz 

Danish ..... 

Dutch (Ex 1 2'Guil iis 
Ditto ace . 
Freuch ..cecree 

Ditto ..... 


eer eeee 


hal 


Keutueky. 

Louisiana (Ste ig 
Maryland (Sterling) . ee 
Massachusetts (Sterling) 


| 





SHARES. 
(Last Oilicial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
3ANKS— 
Australasian... 
British North Ameri 
Colonial 
‘| London and We stminster . 
secasesees| London Joint Stock... 
National of I. eland. 
National Proviueial. 
Provincial of Ireland 
Union of Australia... 
Union of London... 
Docks — 
East and West India . 
Loudon ee 
St. Katherine ..... 
MIscELLANEOUS — 
Australiau Agricultural., 
Britis) American Land., 
Canada..... 
General Steam. 
New Zealand. . 
Royal Mail Steam . 
South Australian... 
Van Diemeu’s Land.......... 


Mines— 

$ Janos... 

drazilian Imperial. 
Ditto (St. John del Re y). 
british Lron os 
Candouga ee. 
Cobre Copper... 

Rarways — 

Ediuburgh and Glasgow.... 
Eastern Counties .... 
Grand Jauction... 
Great Western.. 
Liverpool and Maucheste r. 
London and Brightou .......- 
London and Blackwall. | 
Loudon and Grecuwich. . nae 
Loudon snd Birmiugham 
Loudoun aud Croydon 
Manchester aud Leeds. 
Midland Counties ....... 
North Midland. ar 
South-eastern aud Dov er os 
South-western. 


York and North ‘Midiand.. eee e 


I 


to 
- 


HIT 











Lip » 


eee 


t & Sree 


ot 


1 oe 


ee, 





THE SPECTATOR. 





45 





BULLION. 













METALS. 



































BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





















| 
reignin Bars . peroz. 31,178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 851.0«-0 to0 00 : 7 : . 
pong ties or Pillar Dollars... 0° 0 lieoee Batis Bare ai ea 6 46 NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD. 
Mexican Dollars.... ... 0 4 9} | Lead, British Pig 1710 0~— 0 00 Beef ...cccccccoce 28. Gd. to 3s, Od. tu 33. 8d. seoceeee 38. Od. to 49 OL to 48 dd. 
“gs ‘ a . 
Silverin Bars, § andard....6. 0 4 ll Steel, En ares ; oe o—0 00 2 4 : : . < 2 : ee : 7 S . 
2 t B. oe 3 0 ae & © «:@°@ xe- Sam 
: GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jau uary 4 i a SS Og lane z 4 eee 
Wheat, RedNew 44 10 50 Rye .ccccccecs 25 to 33 Maple ...00. 30 to 33 Oats, Feed . . 19to20 * To sink the offal—pe réibs. 
.- 50... 56] Barley... 7... White.. 8 Fine .. .20,.%1 . 
.-50| Malting * 33 $e Boilers. 3 Poland. «28. 2 HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
46 .. 52! Malt, Ordinary oe . 58| Beans, Ticks .. . Fine 2 ‘ Beasts Sheep. Calves Pigs. 
-5¢.. 58] Fine......00. 62 29. 150) Potato... Fridayecececsseseeecreeeetense — 589 760 5 330 
- 53| Peas, Tiga: . 30! .30.. 83! Fine. Monday..csecerceveee ecccecces 2,660 267 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN HOPS. ; 
ee haapiaed a a. oo ag .S ales. } Wheat Bass ps Lonny Og - 10s, 6d Kent Pockets....... ow 120s to 140s. Were RM gcciccécncdues rte n 60s.to 89s, 
1 Beans. eS 30 1 | Rec ccc Ge OTE RMMMMS a8. 10 6 Choice Ditto ,. 1o0 — 190 oibeds Reds ~60 — 65 
> . : | : ag aaa Sussex Pockets o— 0 Devons... = 7 
7 [Peas .....- ».% 320 8 0 }Peas...... 10 6 Fine Ditto. 116 — 130 | Kent and 50 — 55 
ae | PROVISIONS. ——— ee ——_——_—_—_— 
BUTTER—Rest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. HAY AN D STRAW. (Per kent of 36 Trusses.) 





+. per sack 453. 
40 


to 50s. 
5 





BACON 
HEE 








Derby 


. 34s, 3d. per cwt. 


Average price of maacoraAG Sugar... 


Carlow, 31. 13s. to al 6s 
mall Old, USES ewt 
« Cheshire 
Plain. 
HAMS, York.. 
EGGS, French. ™ 


+ per cwt-. 






Hay, Good.. 





Clov 


per 120 6s. Od. to 8s. 9d. 
Molasses...... 





2ls, to 283. per ewt. 


CUMBERLAND, 





SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL 


PORTMAN, 


503... 758 Os... 43s.. 688, 
0. O o.. 0 0 
0. 6 O ae 0 0 

73 2 95 Oo. €0 .. 105 

26 .. 30 0 2a. @ 











HEATRE ROYAL, 


ADELPHI. | 


Holyday Entertainments—Eleveuth Week of the | 


Bohemians! Best Pantomime of the Season! 
Scevery ! Magnificent Processious, aud Highly Ludi- 
crous “Langhable Situations, United and ‘Trresistible 
Comic E fects. 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
After which, a New Graud Christmas Pantomime, 
ARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD. 
OR THE FAIRY OF THE SILVER CRESCENT. 
Columbine, Miss Bullen. Harlequin, Mr. Wieland, 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open at 6, Commence at 7 o Clock. 


\ ILSON’ S sco TTISH ENT ER- 

TAINMENTS, Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 
ford Square— NEW YEAR’S NICHT SELECTION,— 
On Monpay Eventne, the 15.h of January, at Eight 
o’Clock. Songs—O, weel may the boatie row—Logie 0’ 
Buchau—Busk ye, busk ye—There cam a young man— 
My love she’s but a e yet- What ails this heart 0° 
mive ?—Bounie Lizzie Baillie—Muirlaud Willie. Part 
Il.—The Flowers 0’ the Forest— We’re a’ veddin, nid, 
nid, nocdin—Come under my plaidie—My Mither’s aye 
glowriu o cr me —Hooly and fairly—Get up and bar the 
door. Progiammes and Tickets may be had at the Music 
~~ and at the Music Hall, Private Boxes for Six, 15s. ; 
for I tight, ll. 











_* TISH AND FOREIGN N 
INSTITUTE. 
Patrou—H.R.H. the Prince Abert. 
President— Right Hon, the Earl of Divon. 


Gorgeous | tended to sail from Hore’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| York, 
} Capital, 500,000/. 


TO DUNDEE. 
DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 


TEAM 
The LONDON, 


ping. as under :— 
IE PERTH. Capt. Spryx, Wednesday, Jan. 17, 
at 10 Forenoou. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Weduesday, Jan. 24, 
at lz Noon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dandee and Perth Steam Offices, 13, 
| » Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf 272, 

EnizABetH Hore, >geut and Whvu finger. 


SE ND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDIC AL, INVALID, AND 
GENE RAL LIFE OFFICE, 

No. 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

This Office is provided with very accurately constructed 
Tables, by which it can Assure Diseased Lives ou Ec 
table Terms. The Extra Premium discontinued on re- 
storation of the Assured to permaneut health. Increased 
Annuities granted ou unsound Lives, the amouut varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Cousumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates. Healthy Lives 
are Assured at Lower Rates than at most other offices. 

F. G, P. Netson, Actuary. 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 

1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
PATRONS. 

Lc rd Howde n, K.C.S, Archdeacon of York. 

Archdeacon of the 

East K ding 


























Archbishop of York 
Marquis of London-|_ K. 
derry | Lord Ww 









Earl Fitzwilliam Hon E.R. Archdeacon of Cleve- 
Karl of Tyreonnel Sir G. lane 

| Earl of Zetland Bart. M. Jolin Masry Lowther, 
Earl of Yarborough | Sir F. Lawley, Bart. | Pe 


His Royal Highvess the Prince Albert having gra- | 


ciously honoured the Institute by becoming its Patron, 


the preparatious for a Public Opening of the Establish- | 


ment will be proceeded withas rapidly as a due regard to 


the completecess of the arrangenents, and tothe comfort | 


and couvenience of its visiters will allow. 

In order to effect this, and at the same time to admit of 
the attendance of the noble President, 
and Commoners who were among the e: 





rliest friends aud | 


supporters of the Association, the Opening will be defer- | 


red till the Meeting of Parliament; but this will make no 
change in the dates of the First Lecture or the First 
Soiree of the Season, each of which will be given on the 
Evenings originally anuounced, pamely, the Lecture on 
the 7th Fesrvuary, and the Soirée on the 15th. 

The Members who are now enrolled may receive their 
Cards of Membership by personal application to the un- 
dersigned, at the Hanover Square Kooms only, (and not 
at the Institute, where no admissions can be granted till 
the regular opening.) between the hoars of 12 and 4. after 
Monpay, the 15th January, the number of Oue Thousand 
Members being now completed. 

James S. Bucxineuam, Resident Director. 

_ 20th January 1844, 


QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE ar and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and Wares. 
Established 1772. 
Prestvent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 





Lord Kenyon. 

Rt.Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TreasurER— Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avuprrors—Jvhn Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 





Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 3d of January 1844, the Cases of 98 
Petitioners were considered, of which 68 were approved, 
13 rejected, 10 inadmissible, and 7 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 6:h December, 97 Debt- 
ors, of Whom 67 had Wives and 15 Children, have been 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the 
expeuse of whose liberation, including every charge con 
nected with the Society, was 469/. 2s. 3d. and the 
following 

Benefuctions Received since the last Report, up to the 3\st 
£ 







lecember :— s. d. 
S. N. Cowley, Esq. per Col. Purchas. . ..43 0 0 
Adolphus Minuber EBQrescreccceree As 1 @-@ 
Robert Herries, Esq. ....0.+0-see08 A. 5 5 0 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.... A. 5 5 0 
Johu Moore, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare... A.10 0 0 
Andrew Macklew, Esq. per ditto ........../ A. 220 
The Receiver General, Somerset House, Re- 
payment of Income-tax .........-.4 - 79:10 2 


Benetactious are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers : Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Straud, where the Books m: Ly be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Ché arity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesd: vy in 
every Month, Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 








aud those Peers | 


| 











Esq 
- B.C ooke, at G. F. Barlow, Esq. 
«A. Ing giloy, | t Robert Cracroit, Esq. 
ton Syk Robt. Denison, Esq. 


Bishop of Ripen Sir ‘ 
Viscount Morpeth 


Lord Wharnciiffe 





Lord Feversham rE. M.Vavasour, Be Henry Preston, Faq. 
ons Hotham, M.P. | Sir S. C eae as ;P. Saltmarshe, Esq 
Lord Wenlock Bart M Wyvill, Esq. 


London Agent 
atling Street. 
sof this Com- 


Actuaryand Secretary—Mr v. L Nav MAN, York. 
for the Life Dep: artment—My. Henwoon, 46, W: 
Theattention of the Pub icis requested to thet 
pany for LIFE INSURAN seS, & especiaily for F 
Extract trom the Tasre of ?remiums for Insuring 







Age next buthday 10 Male 1 7 6 Vector 154 
20 os 226 a 119 9 

” 419 ” 313 3 

» 1004 99 976 

51210 


re also effecte ted by this Comp: any,on the 
‘ARMING STOCK insured without the 
: Prospec tuses with the rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents, Agents are wanted in those ‘Towns where no 
appointments have been made 


NITED KINGDOM 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Biair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Willixcm Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 





average Clau 











LIFE 


Earl of Errol 

Earl of Couitown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 





Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
Assistant Kesident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
SrcreTary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, and in the great success which has atteuded it 
siuce its commencement, in 1834. In 1841 the Compauy 
feclared au addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2]. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scuie, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five ye , Where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added tu Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 3]st Dec. 
i340, is as follows; 

Sum 

Assured, 

£1000 ....56 























Sum added 
to Policy 
- £136 13 “4 


Time 
Assured. 
years 10 months... 








1000 .. hace 30 00 

1000. j xieeeqavde.. Cena 

1uU0 ... PUL. seer ereeee 20 00 
Every inform: ution ill “be * afford: -y on: application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. wud E. Len- 


10x Boyd, Esq.5, Waterioo Place, Pal) Mall, London. 
Freperick Hate Tuomson, Esq. Surgeoa, 48, Ber 

hers Street, attends at the Office daily, about Half past 

Two o’ Clock, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| the Queen. 
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EN’S DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LEVEES, &c. EDE’S TWENTY-TWO 

NEW PERFUMES. Per bottle 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. &c. 

The Queen's Own Perfume | Essence of Sweet Pea. 

Prince Albert’s Own Perfume. | Essence of Sweet Brier. 

Indian Patchouly Perfume. | Essence of Honey Suckle, 

Prince of Wales’ Violet Perfume. | Emperor of China’s Perfume. 

Hedyosmiz pe. | poe Gerz mare 

True Verbena act. 

Extract of Spring Fiowers. | 

Bouquet a’ Arabie. Ronidolet 

Koyal Extract of Lavender. | Mile renin 

Essence of Lilies of the V: aien | Milletleur and Lavender. 

Conden:ed Royal Es-ence, | Extract of Roses, 

ROBERT BEST EDE, Perfumer by Appointment to 
West-end Depot, Barry and Son, Egyptian 
Wholesale and Export Agent, R. E. 
Manufactory at Dorking. 


SED at the QUEE 












ape 
Th Hight cal Perfume. 











Hall, Piccadilly. 
Dear, Bishopsgate Street. 


raXUE TOILET OF BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distin- 
guished possessors of brilliant Complexions. This ele- 
gant preparation compreliends the preservation of the 
Complexion, both from the effects of Cutaneous Malady 
and the operation of variable temperature, by refreshing 
its delicacy and sustaining the brightest tints with which 
Beauty is adorned. ‘ Roperr Saiw, London,”’ is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp, without which 
none is genuiue. Prices 2s. 9d., 5s.6d., quarts 8s. 6d. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Me dicine Venders. 











AMP OIL EXTRAORDINARY 
and CHEAP LAMPS.—SMITH and Co. solicit 
the public inspection of the brilliant light produced by 
their highly RECTIFIED OIL, 4s. 6d. per gallon. | This 
oil is the ouly real substitute for sperm in every kind of 
lamp, and burns much longer, reducing the cost of light 
oue half. No attempt will be made to solicit orders. 
The stock of table and reading lamps will be sold off 
at about one-half the usual price. Central depot opposite 
Norfolk Street, Strand. — Note the address, as Smirn and 
Co.’s oil caunot be obtained elsewhere. N.B. -Special 
agents for thecelebrated Parisian Detergents, the instant 
restorers of faded or soiled gilding, or-molu, and lacker. 
Price, for Gold, 2s. 6d , lacker, ls. 6d. per bottle. 


YHE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT 
NOVELTY. The Patent CAMPHINE LAMP 
gives a light of surpassio s power, softness, and purity, 
without any kiud of grease or dirt, smoke or smell. The 
Lamp is simply and beautifully constructed, aud can be 
fitted to any description of lamp, pedestal. or gas fitting. 
It is not easily pat out of condition. The Camphine 
(also a Patent) is 4s. per gallon, aud is so pure, that if 
spilt on any article of dress or furniture, will not leave 
either mark or stain, while it consumes so slowly, that 
at the cost of three farthings for two hours, it givesa 
light equal to twelve mould caudles, without any atten 
tion. It will be found far less expensive than any, and 
incomparably superior to all existing lights. To be seen 
burning at RIPPON aud BURTON'S, (sole Wholesale 
aud Retail Agents for ENGLISHS PATENT CAM- 
P HINE ) 12, Wells sates et, Oxford Street. 


VLASTIC BOOTS. —THE 
QUEEN'S BOOTS.—J. SPARKES HALL’S 
PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neither 
lacing, buttuuing, nor tying ; they cau be put on and off 
in a mo.uvent, Without trouble and loss of time. The 
constant anuoyauce of laces breaking, buttous coming 
off, holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in 






















the ordinary modes of fasteuing, suggested the im- 
provement which is now submitted to the Public. No 


Bouts ever afforded such variety of play and motiou to 
the feet and ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their 
naturg al and anatomical form.—J. SPARKES HALL, 
» ¢ Boot-Maker to the Queen, aud the Queen of the 
Belgians, 328, Regent Street, Langham Place, London, 
Oj pposite the Polyte sehnic Institution. —Ladies and Gentle- 
men at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a pattern 
bout. 








| OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Priuce Albert, the Royal Family, 
aud the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragraut White 
Powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable 
virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar ; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 
salutary growth and freshuess to the gums. It removes 
from the surface of the teeth the spots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
col ur and the aspect of impurity the most pare and 
p art-like whiteuess; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, CAU- 
TION.—To protect the Public trom Fraud. the Pro- 
prietors’ Signature is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, thus—A. Row: inp & Son, 20, Hattun Garden, 
which is affixed to each vox. 
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JQEATHER BEDS.—HEAL and SON 


beg to notify that in consequence of the depressed 
state of the Feather Market, they are enabled to offer 
good WELL-SEASONED GREY GOOSE FEATHERS 
at Is. 4d. per pound—GOOD WHITE GOOSE Ditto, at 
2s. per pound. HEAL and SON, Feather Dressers and 
Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Road. 
N OURNING. — COURT, FAMILY, 
and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London Genera! Mourning Warehouse beg respect 
fully to remind families whose bereatements compel them 
toadopt mouruing attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for a complete Outfit of Mourn - 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment's 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will ensure every thing necessary for the oceasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mourning, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 
for carriave, promenade, or travelling, will find somé of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets. satius. and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste bas iutroduced in mourn- 
ing. millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthes, &ce.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street. —W. C. Jay aud Co. 
N ] ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES, 
—The Tooth- Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An im- 
proved Clothes- Brush, that cleans in a third part of the 
usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the dmable uubleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric 
tion. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
aad successful manner. The G-nuine Smyrna Sponge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of sorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and de- 
structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre’s Sole Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford Street, Que Door from Holles Street. 
Caution —-Beware of the words ‘‘From Metcalfe’s,”’ 
adopted by some houses. 

















N ECHT’S ELEGANCIES for NEW 

YEAR’S PRESENTS, manufactured on the 
premises, 4. Leadenhall Street, near the India House, 
London, Wholesale, Reta‘l, and Export. Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases in Leather, Wood, and 
Papier Mache, from 100 guineas each down to 25s. ; Writ- 
ing Desks, 25 guineas down to 12s.; Work Boxes, 20 
guineas to 10s.; Ladies’ Cabinet and Jewel Cases (as- 
sorted) ; Tea Caddies, the most elegant in the world, 12/. 
to 61. each, down to 7s. 6d.; Ladies’ Papier Maché Work 
Boxes, 10/.each down to 3/.; Netting Boxes, 30s. to 23s.; 
Card Boxes, 51. 5s. to 11s.; sets of Tea Trays, 20 guineas 
to 5/.; Bottle Cases. 30s. each; Companions, 2/. 10s. to 
10s. 6d. each; Pole Screens, 91. the pair; Hand Screens, 
50s. to 20s. the pair; Card Racks, 40s. to 25s. the pair; 
Note and Cake Baskets, 5%s. to 20s. « Bagatelle 
Tables. 13/7. 1Us. to 31 10s. each; Leather Writing Cases, 
containing a complete Dressing Apparatus, 15/. 10s. to 
51. 10s.; Pearl and Fancy Card Cases, 3/. 10s, to 10s. 
























each; Ivory Hair Brushes, 4/. to 2d. 10s. per pair; Splen- | 


did Cases of Seven Day Razors. 16/. to 2d. 10s. the set; 
Ivory Handle and other highly: finished Strops. from 25s. 
to 3s. each; Wharncliffe Peukuives, Sporting Knives and 
Fancy Scissors, 3/. to 5s. each; Splendid Case of Agate, 
Pear], and Ivory Dessert Knives and Table Knives, from 
421. to 4/. 4s. the case; arich variety of Slate, Bronze, 
Gilt, and Papier Mache and table Inkstands, from 6/ to 
7s. 6d.each. The quality generally of Mechi’s manufac- 
tures, the elegance of their display, and the rare combi- 
nation of excellence and economy, with a very extensive 
choice of stock, will amply repay the trouble of visiting 
his Depot, 4, Leadenhall Street 















ghd PATENT BRANDY— 
DISTILLERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS. 





Notwithstandiug the publicity for , yeurs past given 
tothe superiority of BETTS’s PAT FRENCH DIS- 
T'LLED BRANDY over every other Spirit, British or 
Foreign, it is yet but partially kuown: J. T. Berrs and 
Co, therefore feel it « duty they owe to the Public and 
themselves, to invite a comparison betweeu the Patent 
and the Freuch Brandy, util every Family in the king- 
dom, in which Brandy is consumed, have made trial of 
their Patent Brandy,—and consequently discontinued the 
use of the Foreign article. Their respective merits are 
fairly developed in the following Testimonials, to which 
they again beg to refer. 

EXTRACTS EROM TESTIMONIALS, 

* Ido not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from every thing injurious to health, and 
contains us pure a spirit, asthe best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 
* John T. Betts, Es: **Epwarp Turnen, Professor 
f Chemistry in the University of London. 
it with confidence, that for 
ed; and that your Patent 
is which, though minute in 
































d do assert 
ot be s 
quite free from tho 
ys contaminate the I zn Spirit. 

“ Joseru Hume, Chemist to his Majesty.” 





“1 am bound to say 












quantity, alw 
“J. T. Betts, Esq. 
“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent mat- 
ter, which exist-, more or less, in most of the Hrandies imported 
from France. “ Joun Tuomas Cooren, Lecturer on Chemistry. 

“To Mr. Betts.” 

It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable 
qualities, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the 
finest samples of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the pe- 
culiar value of the PATENT BRANDY. J. T. Berrs 
and Co. are at lenythenabled to give a distinct assurauce 
that arrangements will be completed in the course of the 
preseut month, which will afford au unfailing protection 
to purchasers against the continuauce of those frauds 
from which they have hitherto so extensively suffered ; 
as b bottle will be secured by a Parenr Metaxuic Cap- 
SULF, or covering for the cork, of solid metal, with their 
name, addiess, and the words ‘* BETTS'S PATENT 
BRANDY ” embossed upon it; the forgery of which sub 
jects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. This valuable Spirit is manufactured only 
at the Distillery, No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. 
John Street; where it may be obtained, either Pale or 
Coloured, in quantities not less than ‘Two Gallons, at 18s. 
per Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 








| 








ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strougly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere — City Office 98, Gracechurch Street. 


ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 
This particular kind of Ale is prescribed by the 

most celebrated Physicians. Dr. Prout, who has ex- 
amined it, in his work upon ‘‘ Diseases of the Stomach,’’ 
&e., after condemning common ales, especially reeom- 
mends this to weakly persons. In excellent condition, 
in Casks or Bottles, at their appointed Agents, HENRY 
BERRY and Co., 3, St. James's Street. 

IDDLE AND PRINCE ALBERT’S 

PATTERN PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, Loudon, 
opposite the Bank of England.--The best wrought SIL 
VER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d per 
ounce; the Prince Albert's Pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce. 
The articles may be had lighter or heavier, at the same 
price per ouuce. 
The Fiddle. oz. s. d. L. 
2 Tat 





s. d.| Prince Albert’s. oz. s.d. Ls, 
+ 




















T e Spoons30at7 2.. 10150) 1° T bl 
12 De tiditto 20 72.. 7 34/12 De 
12 Table Forks. 30 7 - 10150) 12 Tab 
12 Dessert ditto -0 7 34 p 
2 Gravy Spoons 10 3118) 

1Soup Ladle 10 72... 3118 
4Sauce ditto. 10 78.. 3168} 


4 Salt Spoons (gilt strong) 1 0 @) 








hk ene 100} 1t Fish Slice. ... 310 
12 Tea Spoons..10 78.. 316%) 12 TeaSpoon : - 58 
1 Pairs ar Tongs ... . 0150| 1 Pair Sugar Tongs. ... 1 5 
Messrs. Savory and Sons recommend the Prince Albert's 


Pattern. It is very novel and of unexampled beauty. 


Dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Patronized by the Nobility, Gentry, und principal Ladies’ 
Seminaries. 

N ITCHELL’S ILLUSTRATED, 
AUTHENTIC, POPULAR, AND VALUABLE 
GUIDES. One Shilling each. 
Containing clear and ample Directions for all kinds 
of Work, in Fashionable and Domesiic Use, and Ex- 
amples of different Styles. 


GUIDE TO FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND 
EMBROIDERY. 
Il 


GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND 
CROCHET. 


I. 
GUIDE TO DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND 
BABY’S WARDROBE. 

Here the most adroit as well as the novice may fiud 
instruction, and the illustrations become silent but clever 
teachers of each pattern and design, either useful or orna- 
mental. Every lady in the three kingdoms should pos 
sess herself of these admirable litthe Works, Certainly 
no school should be without them ; and as a present to a 
daughter, sister, or fiancee, what can be more welcome or 
more desirable ? —_—_- 

Also, by the Authoress of the above, elegantly bound 

Edition, Price ls. 6d. 
WOMAN; AS MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER. 

The Editor of the Times declares this excellent book 
should be fcund in the hands of every Female between 
the ages of seventeen and seventy. 





Now Ready, a New and elegantly bound Edition, gilt 
edges, Price 1s. 6d. 
THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH; OR HOW TO 
ATTAIN OLD AGE. 
“This is an excellent book Every page ought to be engraven on 
the memory of every individual who wishes to ive in the true en- 
joyment of life, and that for a lengthened period.” —Times, 









Just Published, Price ls. 
“EMALE HAPPI} S THROUGH 
PATHS OF VIRTUE. 

JANE CASTELL. 

1er interest to the fair sex than this cannot be 
1ide to the entire routine of female dut Fi 
On marr 













ppiness contingent to their performance. 





management of a family and servants, mental and phys duca- 
tion, accomplishment, amusements, Xc. and finally on religion, the 
auth nlarges with much earnestness a: d orig ity, andina 


style always attractive.”—Hrratp. 
Now Ready, forming the most elegant Present as well as 
the most useful Volume ever published at so low a price. 
THE WORK-TABLE AND EMBROIDERY 
FRAME COMPANION. 

Containing every thing to which the Needle and its 
accessories may be applied, from the most elegant of 
Fancy Work to the simple but necessary ar Do- 
mestic use or Wardrobe. With nearly 100 Engravings of 
Patterns and Designs. Price 3s. richly bound. 






Now Ready, Price 1s. 
A GUIDE TO THE BALL ROOM. 

Being a Complete Compendium of the Etiquette of 
Dancing, with the Figures of all the Quadrilles, Galop- 
ades, Mazurkas, Polonaises, &c. An entirely New 
Edition, for the season, in which all those variations in 
the World of Fashion relating to Dancing have beeu 
noted down, (gathered from the archives of the Palace 
itself,) and which render this work a Text-Book for the 
entire cirele of Polished Society. 

Now Ready, Price 1s. Twentieth Edition, with Additions 
by the Author. ‘* Dedicated to ali respectable Persons 
who keep Houses throughout the Kiugdom.”’ 

HOW TO KEEP HOUSE; 
Or Comfort and Elegance on 150/. to 200/, a year. 

‘Economy in a wile is the most certain chance to 
secure the affectious and industry of a husband.” 








Important Caution — The vilest piracies of theabove 
successful and popular works having beeu foisted upon 
Purchasers, it has become quite necessary in giving orders 
positively to state ‘* Mitchell’s Edition,’” and take no 
other. Should any difficulty arise, the Publisher will 
willingly send one or all per Post, Free, upon his receiving 
a pre paid letter, enclosing the Published Price or Post- 
age Stamps of equal value. 

All these Works are spoken of in the very } 
terms by the most emiuent Reviewers, and many © 
criticisms are ouly omitted in cousequence of the space 
which would be required for th: 

Published by C. Mrreneun, Lion Court, 
Street, London ; and by order of any Bookseller. 


(OBSERVE MITCHELL'S EDITIONS.) 
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Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HERETIC. Translated from the 
Russian. By Tuos. B. Saaw, B.A. of Cambridge, 
Adjunct Professor of English Literature in the Imperial 
Lyceum of Tsarskoé Selo 
Witiiam Biackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








NEW FAMILY BIBLE, BY THE REV. G. 
TOWNSEND. 
Now Ready, in Svo. Price 6s. Part IL. containing 30 
Sectious (for the Mornings of one Month), of 
CRIPTURAL COMMUNION WITH 
GOD, or. the Holy Bible, arranged iu Historical 
aud Chronological Order, in the words of the Authorized 
Translation; newly divided into Sections, for Families 
and Individuals; with Introductions and Prayers; and 
Notes for the Studeut and Inquirer. 
By the Rev. Grorce Townsenp. M.A. 
Canon of Durham; Author of ‘* The Historical and 
Chrouvological Arrangement of the Holy Bible.’ 
This Part is dedicated to a Layman uot in communion 
with the Chureh of England. It contains copious Tables 
illustrating the Doctriue of Justification and the Nature 
of Faith. 
Rivinerons, St. Panl’s Churchyard and Wate: loo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Part I. (Dedicated to Muthers of Families.) Price 6s. 
Now Ready. Price 2s. large 8vo. sewed, 
N ONASTIC and SOCIAL LIFE in 
the TWELFTH CENTORY, as exemplified iu 
the Chronicles of Jocelin of Brakelond, 
Edmondsbury, from A.D. 1173 to 1202. 


Monk of St. 
Translated, 
from the Origival Latin, as printed by the Camden 
Socicty, under the superintendence of Joun Gace Rore- 
Esq. F.R.S. &c. With Notes, Introduction, &c, 
. Tomttns, Esq. Editor of ‘‘ Lyttleton’s Te- 
nures,’’ &c. Forming a portion of WHITTAKER S 
POPULAR LIBRARY of Modern and Staudard Authors, 
beautifully printed, and comprising numerous valuable 
pyright Works, Historical, Biographical, &c. hereto- 
fore published at very high prices, but now varyiug from 
One Shilling upwards. A full descriptive Catalogue of 
the Series can be obtained through any bookseller. 
London; Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 














In 12mo. containing nearly 500 closely-priuted pages, 
with illustrative Wood-Engravings, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
fNHE COOK AND HOUSEWIFE’S 

MANUAL. A Practical System of Modern Do- 
mestie Cookery and Family Management. Containing a 
Compendium of French Cookery and of Fashionable Con- 
fectionary, Preparations for Invalids, a Se‘ection of Cheap 
Dishes, and numerous useful Miscellaneous Receipts in 
the various Branches of Domestic Ecouomy. ‘To which 
is added, a Comprehensive Treatise on DOMESTIC 
BREWING, 7th Edition, 

By Mistress Marcaret Dos, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Rouan’s. 

‘- In addition to every thing which the cook or house- 
keeper can desire in such a manual, Mrs. Margaret Dods’ 
treatise is sprinkled with the salt of rare Scottish wit, 
and rivals Dr. Kitchiner’s learned work both in variety 
and pleasant hum ur.’’— Atheneum. 

Outver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Smpxin, MAnSHALL, 
and Co. London. 








Recently Published, in 1 thick vol. 12mo, containing 670 
pages, Price 8s. 6d. elegautly bound in green, 


| yet cli OF UNIVERSAL HIS- 

TORY, on a New and Systematic Plan; from the 
Earliest Times to the Treaty of Vieuna. To which is 
added, a Summary of the Leading Eveuts since that 
Period. For the Use of Schools and of Private Students. 
By H. Wav, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This work is divided into three parts, corresponding 
with Ancient, Middle, and Modern History, and again 
subdivided into centuries, so that the various events are 
presented in the order of time; while it is so arranged 
that the annals of each country may be read consecu 
tively. To guide the researches of the Student, the work 
contains numerous synuptical Tables, with sketches of 
literature, antiquities, and manners at the great chrono- 
logical epochs. 

OutveEr and Boyp, Edinburgh; Srmpxin, MarsHAtn, 

and Co. London. 


Iu 8vo. 12s. Vol. IX. (the last) of | a 
—. HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
The Same Vorume, post Svo. Price 6s. The Work 

may be had Complete in 9 vols. post 8vo. Price 2/. 14s. 





Now Ready, in small Svo. Price 5s. 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser Tyrier. Second Series. Contain- 
ing Memoirs of John Sobieski, King of Poland; Peter 
the Great of Russia; Washington; Heuri de la Roche- 
Hofer; and the Duke of Wellington. 





jaquelein ; 
Tu post 8vo, with a Portrait, Price 8s. 6d. The 
YORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. Me LenoseE, (Clarinda). By W. C. M‘Lenose. 
Wiirram Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpxin, Mars#acu, and 
Co. Loudon. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S LECTURE TO YOUNG 
MEN. 


«* How best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man; in healthful body how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.” 
Elegant Pocket Edition, with Engravings, Price Ls. ; 
by Post, ls. 6d. ee 
N NERVOUS AND DELICATE 
HEALTH of YOUNG PERSONS; or Seemiug 
«Old Age in Youthful Bodies.”” Half au hour's closet 
reading explanatory of the deficiency of those attributes 
and sensibilities, and that vigonr of frame and nerve 
which characterise and dignify the healthy and well- 
organised individual, and of the cause of those nervous 
aud dyspeptic symptoms so often observed in early life, 
and which uufit the possessor for the ordinary duties of 
Society. Py R. J. Cunverwetr, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Xe. 
To be had of Suerwoon, 23, Paternoster Row ; Car- 
vatHo, 147, Fleet Street ; Hannay, 3, Oxford Street ; 
N x,139, Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arunde] Street, 
Strand ; who may be advised with personally or by letter. 
At home daily till two; evenings, from seven till nine. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


N EMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
| OF NORWICH, 
Including his CORRESPONDENCE with ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. 
By J. W. Rosserps, Esq. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. 








II. 


MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES: 
Being a DESCRIPTION of EGYPT; 
Iucluding the Information required for Travellers in 
that Couutry. 

By Sir Garpner WILKrNson. 

Wood-cuts aud Map. 


2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 





Ill. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE. 
Compiled from various Old Chroniclesand Original MS. 
Sources in the 
STATE PAPER OFFICE, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
AND THE ARCHIVES OF MADRID. 
Never before published, 
By Joun Barrow, Esq. 
8vo. 14s. 





IV. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 
With Twelve Beautiful and Origiual Llustrations, 
Suited to the Tastes of LITTLE and GROWN 
CHILDREN. 

By Orro SPECKTER. 

Small 4to. Price 7s. 6d. 





V. 
BISHOP HEBERS PARISH 
SERMONS 
On the LESSONS, GOSPEL, and EPISTLE for every 
SUNDAY in the Year, 

And for WEEK-DAY FESTIVALS. 

Fifth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 16s, 





VI. 
RESULTS OF READING. 
By J. Sramrorp Catpwett, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Vil. 
FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE 
SHIP. 
By the Rev. Pascoz Gunns Hitz, M.A. 
With a Map, foolscap. 8vo. 
(On Thursday.) 





VIII. 
(In a Few Days.) 
SCENES AND — OF COUNTRY 
LIFE, 
WITH iain - ECTIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AND LOCAL SCENERY. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
With Wood-cuts Post 8vo, 





LETTERS FROM CANADA 
AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Jonn Rosert Gopxey, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 





X. 
FARMING FOR LADIES; 
OR, 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR REARING ALL 
SORTS OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
With the best Mode of MANAGING the DAIRY and 
PIGGERY, 
Aud USEFUL HINTS on the RURAL ECONOMY 
of SMALL FAMILIES, 
By the Author of ‘* British Husbandry.” 
Foolscap 8vo. 





XI. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN 
JOURNAL. 
2 vols. post 80. 12s. bound in cloth. 
Forming Vols. 2 and 3 of ‘ Murray’ s Colovial aud Home 
wibrary.’ 
(On the 1st February.) 


XII. 
GRECH GRAMMATICZ 
RUDIMENTA. 
In usum Scholarum. 
Pars Posterior Sive SYNTAXIS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


12mo. 








MR. MOXON HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
TYRWHITT’S CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 





Price 20s. 


D'ISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. Price 16s. 
DISRAELI'S MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE. Price 14s. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. Price 14s. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 
BEAUMONT 
BEN JONSON’S WORKS. 


WYCHERLEY, 


NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY. 
Just Published, Vols. — 2. — 3l. cloth, and Part 9 


Ey? ION ARY. “OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. 
By James Cop.anp, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: 


To be completed in 3 vols. 
LoneMAN, Brow n. Green, and LonemaAnNs. 
Pp ublishe d ‘this day, fools scap 8vo. 6s. c loth, 
ESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, for the 
Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Uni- 
versities, and Readers who wish to learn the fandamen- 
tal principles and leading facts: with Questions for Exa- 
mination, a Glossary of Chemical Terms and Chemical 
Symbols, and an Index. By Wriitram H. BaLMarn. 
With numerous Woodcuts. illustrative of the Deco: npo- 


sitions. 
Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


&e. 





London: 


This Day i is 3 Published, in 8v0. 5s. cloth, 





WO ESSAYS on the DISEASES 
of the SPINE. 1. On Angular Curvature of the 


Spine, and its Treatment. 2. On the 


Lateral Curvature by Gravitation, Lateral Exercise, &c. 
By R. A. STarForb, F.R.C.S.E, 
Surgeon Extraordivary to H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 


bridge; Senior Surgeon to the St. Marylebone In- 
firmary, &c. &c, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


DR. ROBERT LEE’S LECTURES ON 
MIDWIFERY. 
Jan. 19th, will be Published, - 8vo. with 


nearly 70 Illustrations on Woot 
ECTURES ON THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY; delivered 
iu the Theatre of St. George’s Hospital. 
By Roperr Lee, M D. F.R.S. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physiciaus; Physician to 
the British Lying-in Hospital; and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery at St. George’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, , Brov vn, GREEN, 





On Friday, 


aud Lonemans. 


~ MAJOR HARRIS S NEW WORK “ON AFRICA, 
In3vols. 8vo. Mupand Co onred Plates, Price 42s. cloth, 
MINHE HIGHLANDS of A:THIOPIA ; 

being the Account of Eighteen Mouths’ Residence 
of a British Embassy to the Christian Court of Shoa. 
By Major C. W. Harris, 
Author of ** Wild Sports of Southern Africa.” 

*¢ The value of his present work is two-fold ; consisting 
first, in the reported accounts of the interior of / Ethiopia, 
and iu the acce: ssion made to scientilic knowledge by the 
observation of precise facts, sometimes in a re: giou where 
no European foot had ever trod, an: always in places 
where no traveller of any education had penetrated siuce 
the days of the Portuguese missionaries. Its second and 
popular value is its merit as a graphic narrative of ad- 
veuture, ard an animated picture of manners ¢ and charac- 
ter, striking in themselves and new to English readers.” 
— Spectator. 

London : Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


~ DOMESTIC COOKERY, BY A LADY. 
Sixty-seventh E ~s0 greatly enlarged aud improved, 


Fuolscap vo. Gs. t 
ad STIC 


NEW SY STEM OF “DOME 
COOKERY; suited to the pre sent advanced state 
of the art, but founded upon Principles of Economy 
and practical knowledge, and adapted for the use of 
Private Families. By Mrs. Runpece. 
A New and Revised Edition, with 900 New Receipts, 
and a Chapter ou INDIAN COOKERY, 
*,* Of this well-known Work 20,000 Copies have been 
sold. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained of ail Booksellers in Town or 
Couutry. 





Just Published, the Seventeenth Edition, Price 3s. ; and 
seut free, on receipt of a Post oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 
N ANHOOD: the CAUSES of its 
z PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Diree- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; addressed to 
the sufferer from Tropical Climate, Excess, Weakuess, 
&c.; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE, the 
Treatmeut of Mental and Nervous Debility, Despond- 
ency, &c. ITilustrated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis 

and Co, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

Published by the Authors ; and Sold by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, £8, Coventry Street; Barth, 4, Brydges 
Street, strand; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster Row, London; Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birming- 
ham; Sowler, 4, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester ; Philip, 
Liverpool ; Fannin and Co, 41, Grafton Street, Dublin ; 
Belster and Co, ( Jork ; Barnes, 39, High Street, Glas- 


gow; Duucan, 114, High Street, Edinburgh; and all 
Booksellers. OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 


“* Messts Curtis’s work, entitled ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
lay ciaim to the « haracter of be sing strictly professional, at the -ame 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it. The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.””—MaGner. 

** This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the 


public, ten thousand copies having been exhausted since its first 
appearance, has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as 


also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
We feel no he poe nin saying » membe rof society 
by whom the ok will n d useful, wh uch person 
hold the Anes om ofa saicats a preceptor, « 

e:srs. CURTIS and Co. are to be consulied Daily at 


their resideuce, No.7, Frith Street, Soho Square, Lon 





don. Cvuntiy Patients are re quested to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their cases; the communication 
must be accompanied by the usual cousuitation fee of 


1/.; and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may be 
relied on. 


Treatmeut of 


Price 12s. 


Price 16s. 


AND FLETCHER. 
Price 20s. 

COLERIDGE’S MASSINGER AND FORD. 
CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. 


2 vols. Price 32s. 


Price 16s. 
16s. 
| Recently Published by OLIVER and BOYD. Edinburgh. 
OYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, 
from the Death of Captain Cook to the Present 
Time. Small 8vo. 5s. 

2. ELEMENTS of 
H. Wurre, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

3. STRACHAN’S TABLES. 
12mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

4. INTRODUC TORY LATIN DELECTUS, with a 
copious VOCABULARY. By Geor@e Frereuvson, A.M. 
one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Ac: idemy. 12mo. 2s, 

FERGUSON'S SELECTA E POETIS LATINIS 
ORDINE TEMPORUM DISPOSITA; being Selections 
from Plautus, Tereuce, Lucretius, Catullus, Persius, Lu- 
can, Martial, Juvenal, &c. For the Use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 12mo. 5s. | Just Published. 

6. CICERONIS OPERA SELECTA. For the Use of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 2d Edit. carefully revised. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

7- WATERSTON’S 
MERCE  8vo. 21s. 

8. NICOL’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK OF THE 
SCIENCES. 12mo. Is. 6d. Just Ready. 

Sold also by Stmpxin, MarsHa.t, aud Co, London. 
8, New Burlington Street, 13th January 1844. 
N R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 
ik THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH. 





UNIVERSAL HISTORY. By 
Thick 


AGRICULTURAL 





CYCLOPEDIA OF COM- 











1. 

THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original 
Miniature, 

THE POETICAL WORKS of the LATE THOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. now first Collected ; including 
all his Popular Songs and Ballads, with a Memoir, 
Edited by his Wipow. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. 
Murray, —_ of ‘ Travels iu 


2. 


THE 
Au —— 
Amer e 

PR OP ERTY HAS = bu TIES 
RIGHTS. n post 8vo. 

THE ‘‘ MONSTER” MISERY of IRELAND; a 
Practical Treatise on the Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, with suggestions for legislative measures and the 
management of Landed Property : the result of above 
thirty years’ experience and Study of the subject. By 
Joun Wicarns, Esq. F.G.S., Euglish Agent to Estates 
iu the North and South of Ireland. 


CHARLES 
North 


AS WELL AS ITS 





a 3 vols. post 8vo. 

THE WHITE Mt ASK ; an Historical Romance of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of 
** Widows and Widowers,”’ ‘ Ragland Castle,” &e. 


5. 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of *“* PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY,”’ ‘*‘ AN AUTHOR’S MIND,” &e. 
In post 8vo. 
THE CROCK of GOLD. By Martin FarquHar 
Tuprer, Esq. Author of “ Proverbial Philusuphy,” 
** An Author’s Mind,”’ &c. 

Ricuarp Benrixey, New Burlington Street. 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
HITTAKER’S EDITIONS OF 
PINNOCK’S ADAPTATIONS OF GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORIES, in 12mo. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The 34th Edition, with 
numerous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, 
&e. &e. 6s. bound. 

HISTORY OF ROME. The 22d Edition, with nu- 
merous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &e. 
&e. &e. 5s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. The I8th Edition, with 
numerous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &c, 
5s. 6d. bound. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S CHILD'S FIRST 
BOOK. |8mo. 3d, 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S C me S SECOND 
BOOK ; or Mentorian Primer. 18mo. 6 

WHITTAKER’ 8 PINNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING 
BOOK. 18mo. Ils. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S 
ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S 
FALSE SPELLING. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READ- 
ER, for Children gg Four to Seven Years Old. New 
Edition, l2mo. 1s. 6 

WHITTAKER’ Ss “‘PINNOCK’S 
tothe EXPLANATORY READER. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY 
ENGLISH READER, in Prose and Verse, for Pupils 
above Seven Years old. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 














EXPLANATORY 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound, 
EXERCISES IN 


INTRODUCTION 








WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL 
TABLES. i8mo. 6d. 
WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S CYPHERING 


BOOKS, 4to. Part 1., 1s.—Parts II, and III, 3s, each 
—A a 3s 

N.B. Care should be taken to order Warrraker’s Ist- 
PROVEL cE piTions, as from the universal popularity of this 
series, uupriucipled attempts have been made to substi- 
tute works of a somewhat similar appearauce. Messrs. 
Wurrraker and Co. having expended very large sums up- 
on the purchase of the Copyrights, and having “by the suc- 
cessive labours of numerous eminent writers, perfec ted 
the various books to the very latest state of scieuce and 
history, and reudered them, by copious additions, as 
complete as elementary works cau be, are determined to 
protect their property, aud at the same time to prevent 
the public from being imposed upon by spurious imita- 
tions. Wuirrakex and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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Now Ready, 
HAT IS TO BE DONE; 
Or, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN GERMAN 
MASTER; or the Shortest and Easiest Introduc- 
tion to a Theoretical and Practical Knowledge of the 
German Language. By J. S. Retsenver, Ph. D. 
Dutav and Co. Foreign Booksellers, Soho Square. 
BYRON COMPLETE FOR FJFTEEN SHILLINGS. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With Portrait, and View of Newstead, 
One Volume. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
This Day is Published, Tenth Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BGNQUIRIES concerning the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION 
OF TRUTH. By Joun Apercrompie, M.D. 
Also, by the Same Author, 6th Edition, foolseap 8vo. 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Nos. I. to XIII. . (Price Oue Shilling each) ; ig be com- 
pleted in Twenty Mouthly Numbe 
HE LIFE AND ADVENT URES 
OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
By Cuaries Dickens. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


THIRD EDITION. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOuUK, BY MR. DICKENS. 
In small 8vo. with 4 Coloured Etchings aud 
Wood-cuts by Leech, Price 5s. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL; in Prose. 
Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
By Crarizs Dickens. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT Ss HISTORY OF SC SOTLA AND, 
SCHOOL EDITION 

In 2 thick vols. bound; toge ther 0 or separate, 
HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to 1745-46, contained in 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 

’ By Sir Watrer Scorr, Bart. 
Rosert Caveni, Edinburgh ; Houston and Sroneman, 
London. 


Just Published. in 8vo. Price & 
HE POSITION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND IN THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Suggested by a Perusal of No. XC. of the ‘* Tracts for 
the Times.”’ By the Rev James R. Pace, M.A. Editor 
* and Principal 





of *‘ Burnet ow the Thirty-niue Articles, 
of the College for Civil Enginee rs. 
London: W. Wurre, Publisher, 24, Pall Mall; 
all Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 

Now Ready, with Twelve Engravings, 16s. clotu, 
LIZA COOK’S POETICAL 
WORKS, including ‘* Melaia”’’ and other Poems, 

Copies may also be had in morocco elegant, 20s. ' 

** Miss Cook displays taste and se nsibility which the 
lovers of sweet and tranquil song must admire. Most of 
her compositions appeal to the heart.’ Advertiser. 

D. Boove Gi ute je Te rand Bocu = 85. : Fleet Street. 


Sold by 








irly next Wee 


HE C HURC li QUESTION IN IRE- 
LAND. Speech, as prepared by the late Right 
Hon. Spencer Prrcevar for the Debate on the First 
Roman Catholic Petition to the United Parliament. Now 
first Published from the Original Mauuscript. With an 
Introduction, Hlustrative Appendix, Notes and Com- 
ments to the latter, by Dupey Percevar, Esq. 
Buiackwoop and Sons, Londor 1 and Edinburg th. Price 5s. 





OMCEOPAT HY “AND ITS PRIN- 

CIPLES EXPLAINED. By Joun Epps, M.D. 

*« T rejoice to observe your activity in the cause; more 

especially : as you appear to me, as faras I am acquainted 

with other writers on the subject, greatly to excel them 

all in the consistency and the force with which you have 
stated the Homceopathic theory..’—M. B. SaMPson. 

Sold by SHerwoop and Co. 23, Paternoster Row, 





This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
FIFTH EDITION of the LAWS 
OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING. To which 
is now added, AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE ESTHE- 
TICAL TASTE. 
By D. R. Hay, House Painter, Edinburgh. 
Author of ‘“* The Natural Principles and Analogy of the 
Harmony of Form,’ and ** Proportion; or the Geo- 
metric Principle of Beauty An: alyze d.’ 

London: W. S. Oxr & Co.; Edinburgh, Fraser & Co. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, Chart, and Tables, Price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 

RELAND BEFORE AND AFTER 

THE UNION.— Being a complete Exposition and 

Refutation of the Calumuies against Eugland; anda 

Development — Political, Ecclesiastical, and Statistical 
—of the Past aud Present State of Ireland, 
By R. Montgomery Martin. 

Author of ‘‘ The History of the British Colonies,’’ &c. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
James Rincw ay, Pice: adilly, 


NEW NOVEL. ‘i arly Rea ady, in rr post See, 
1 BB acdyches OF THE HILL 
A Tale of the Troubles in Scotland, A.D. 1630. 
Porutar Works Just PusiisHEn. 


THE SMITHS. 3 vols 

PROVERBS FOR ACTING. 4s. bound. 

Part I. Price 1s. Two Illustrations by Crurksuank. 
CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


1. THE GRAVE-DIGGER. A Novel. 3 vols. 
2. THE BELLE GF THE FAMILY. 6Svo's. 
3. THE GRUMBLER. 3 vols. 

4. LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 3 vols. 
5. 

6. 





T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


This Day is Pub’ *>*. oblong folio, 12s cloth, 
T HE AMA &UR’'S DRAWING- 
BOOK. By W. L. Warton. 

With Observations on Drawing. and General Instructious 
in the Art. With Thirteen Plates, printed iu Tint Litho- 

graphy by Standidge and Co. 
Londou: Loxewan, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


MRS. GRANT OF LAGGAN. 
On Friday Next, will be Published, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
with Portrait, 
N EMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late Mrs. GRANT, of Laggan, Author of 
** Letters from the Mountains,’ ‘‘ Memoirs of an Ame- 
rican Lady,’’ &c. &c. 
Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq. 
London; Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 





10 vols. foolseap 8vo. Frontispieces, oe and 
Portrait. 2/. 10s.; morocco, 4/. 
HE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Collected by Himself. 

With additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly 
for this edition; containing also many Poems which 
either have never before been collected or have hitherto 
remained unpublished, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


“IN ONE VOLUME, UNIFORM WITH BYRON’S 
POEMS. 





Just Published, medium 8vo. with a New Portrait by 
George Richmond, engraved in the live manner, anda 
View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, 
by Thomas Creswick, A.R A. 21s. cloth; bound in mo- 
rocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 2. 2s. 

HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS; containing the Author's recent Iutro- 
ductions and Notes. Complete in 1 vol. uniform with 

Lord Byron’s Poems. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


MARY HOWITI'S NEW WORK. 
Sqnare 12mo. 10s. 6d. in fancy bindiug, with gilt edges, 
rAYHE CHILD'S PICTURE AND 
VERSE BOOK; commonly {called ‘ Otto Speck- 
ter’s Fable Book.” 
Translated by Mary Howirr. 

With Freuch and German on corresponding pages, and 
illustrated with 100 Engravings on Wood, by G.F. Sargent. 
Just Published, 2 vols. fe: “pe 8vo. 15s. 

JACK OF THE MILL. By Winut1am Howirr. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Loxomans. 


TO VISITORS TO PICTURE-GALLERIES, &ce. 
This Day, Second Edition. foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
HE HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 
or How to Observe Works of Art, especially 
Cartoons, Pictures, aud Statues. By Fasrus Picror. 
Second Edition. 

«*A sensible, intelligeut, and well-timed little book. 
The priuciples of the arts of desigu are briefly aud simply 
stated; and their application in the exercise of taste and 
judgment is poiated out and exemplified by reference to 
well known and accessible pictures aud statues. ’’—Spee 
totor. 








ude Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Published This Day, Second Edition, Price 6d. 
| Beg “TERS ON AMERICAN D DEBT Ss. 
By the Reverend S\ prey Samira. 

Loudou: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and Lonamans. 

Of whom m: iv be had, 

THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITIV’S WORKS, 
Second Edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/. 8s. 

MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and IMISTORIC AL 
ESSAYs. Secoud Ed ition, 1, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 


MRS. TROLLOPE" s NEW NOV EL. 

Published This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 31s. 6d. 

HE LAURRINGTONS; or Superior 
People. By Frances Troiore. 
Author of ‘ Widow Barnaby,’’ &e. 

“Mrs, Trollope is more than usually caustic in ‘The 
Laurriugtons,’ and much of her ridicule is as happy as 
it is severe. She intimates that she has taken her por- 
traitures from originals in private life.’’— Observer, 

‘«*The Laurringtons’ are well drawn, and from the 
life.”’—Ewaminer. 

‘« Every page of ‘The Laurringtons’ bears the im- 
press of the author's peculiar talent for sly humorous 
satire, and her nice discrimination in unveiling the heart- 
less frivolity of modern fashiouable life. "John Bull, 

Loudon: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
























, EW WoO R K 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, sROW WN, GREEN, 
AND LONGMANS. 


oe HARRIS’ A: THIOPIA. 
3 vols. Price 2]. 2s. 
CAPTAIN POSTANS’ egg 


lv 
MR. ALLAN’S MEDITE RANE AN. 
Folio. 31. 3s. 
LOKD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 
vols. 483s. 


MR. MACAULAY'S E: ne 


3y 36s. 

MR. MACAULAY'S L ays sf ROME. 
1 vol. s. 6d. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH S WORKS. 
3vols. 36s. 


| LETTERS ON AMERICAN DEBTS. 


Second Edition. By the Rev. Sypney Surta. 6d, 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


vol. 2 Ids. 
MRS. GRANT'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
3vols, Il. lls. 6d. (Just Ready.) 
MISS AIKIN’s LIFE OF ADDISON, 
2vols. 18s. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge. 
Half-volumes, lto5. E ich 12s. 
THE LAURK wa ogg By cng Tro.vope. 


3y 1d. Als. 
THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING. PHY SICIAN. 
3vols. 1d. lls. 6d. 
THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE: a RUSSIA. 
3vols. 1d. Ls. 6 


Londou: Seman Browy, nl and Loyemans. 








HE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY. REVIEW, 
No. 5, Published et Ist, contains— 
1. Recent Writers on Daute | 10, Unpublished MS. of 
2, Italian Romances. Dante in the British 
3. History of Pope Leo XII. Museum. 
4. Travels iu the Caucasus. | 11. Aucient Letteron Mary 
5. Hayti. Queen of Scots, from 
6. hawia of Brescia. the Flemish. 
7. Tennyson, Browning, & | 12. The Westminster Re- 
Marston. view on Faust. 
8. Causes of Distress—Sys- | 13. Cortez. 
tematic Colonization. 14. Notices of New Publi- 
9. Commercial Policy of eations.— Foreign Cor- 
the Peel Government. respondence, &e. 
London: Smirx, Exvper, and Co. 63, Coruhill; Edin- 
burgh: Beit and Braprure; Dublin: J. Cumine. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; 
containing Twelve Enyravings by Grorcz Crux: 
SHANK, and many other Embellishments. 
Among its Contents are— 
Wine versus Water. A New Art-if-ice. 
Ten Thousand a Year. An Uueshibited Cartoon. 
Dancing for the Million. Father Mathew. 
Height of Speculation. ! Humbugs of ithe Day. 
Juvenile Royal Academy. | Legislation goiug to the 
Quarter: Day. Dogs. 
Change for a Sovereign. 
A New Version of ‘ All Round my Hat’”’ —March of 
Intellect —Electiou Correspondence—* Thrown out for 
the City ’—Political Pas-de quatre — Feast of the Grottoes 
—Legal Art Union, &e. &e. 
D. Bosve, 86, Fieet Street; and all Booksellers. 











CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL.—NEW SERIES. 

On the 6th January i844, Price Three Halfpence, No. I. of 
‘Be RS’ EDINBURGH JOUR- 

NAL. To be coutinued Weekly, each Number 
containing sixteen pages of Amusing Literature, in the 
form of Moral and Familiar Essays, Notices of Inventions 
and Discoveries, Tales, Sketches of Remarkable or Ex- 
emplary Characters, and other Papers of an Entertaining 
or Instructive kind. 

*,* The First Series, complete in 12 vols. will continue 
on Sale, either in Sets, Price 5/. 8s cloth lettered, or 
separate Numbers, or Parts, as heretofore. 

London: Wa. S. Orr aud Co.; and Sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsveuders in Town and Country. 





Dedicated to the Queen. 
Now Ready, to be continued on the Ist and 15th of every 
mouth, Part I. (with Five Plates) of 

HE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF 
ENGRAVINGS. To contain four beautiful Plates 
on Steel, quarto size, tor Oue Shilling, executed Ly the 
first-rate Engravers from Originals by Sir Thos. Law- 
rence, Turner, Stanfield, Prout, D. Roberts, Allum, 
Chalons, Hayter, Parris, Maclise, Stephanoff, Catter- 
molg, Bartlett, Leitch, &c. Edited by the Rev. G. N. 
Wricut, M.A. With Selections from the writings of 
L.E.L., Mrs, Ellis, Mary Howitt, Agues Strickland, Ber- 

nard Barton, &c. 
Fisn ER, Sov. and Cr, Newgate Street, London. 
Resay on the 250 af January, = 32mo. morocco gilt, 

Price 4s. 





ue PARL LA MENTARY COM- 
P. 


ANION FOR 1844 (Twelfth Year.) 
By C. R. Dovp, Esq. Author of ‘* The Manual of 
Diguities,’’ ‘* The Peerage,” &c. 
Revised throughout, and coutaining all the Recent Elec- 
tious, the New Members, &c. 

Tiis work contains an impartial and eémplete bio- 
graphical dictionary of the House of Commons, full de- 
tails of the polis, population, registered electors, &c.; as 
well asa concise Peerage, and a great variety of infor- 
mation connected with the busiuess of Parliament. 

Warittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
Now Re: adv, in 2 vols. small 8vo. ! 2ls. bound, 
MSICALITIES, 
By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
With numerous [Illustrations by LEEcH. 

“These ‘ Whimsicalities’ furnish the best present 
book of the year. They are admirably illustiated by 
Leech.” — Naval and Military Gazette. 

** Let us recommend these volumes to all lovers of fun 
and frolic.”’— Morning Chronicle. 

© Original thought aud able execution pervade the 
whole of this work; and a more pleasing holyday literary 
recreation could not well be concocted.’ — Literary 
Gizette. 

* In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. 
Things that will make tle thoughtfal wiser, and the un- 
thinking merrier, Can auy one read our hasty extracts, 
and uot wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, 
good feeling, and good poetry —with puns and estrava- 
gancies for less exemplary tastes—aud a number of 
humourous fancies from the pencil of Leech.”’— Examiner. 

Henry Co.sury, Puilisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Sweet. 











On Tuesday, 16th January 1844, will be Published, to be 
continued Weekiy, and Stamped to go free by Post, 
the First Number of 3 

TFVHE IRISH FARMER’s JOURNAL, 

AND KEGISTER OF RURAL ECONOMY and 

GENERAL NEWS. Conducted by JoHn Sproure, 

_ of a ‘‘ Treatise on Agriculture,” & Davip Moore, 
A.L.S. Curator of the Glasneviu Botanic Garden. 

This Journal will appear in the Quarto Form, each 
number containing Sixteen Pages. The Price will be 5d. 
and a Copy will be forwarded to any address on receipt 
of a pre paid letter, containing Postage Stamps to that 
amount—an iuspec tion of w hich will be more satisfact: Ty 
to persons wishing to subscribe, than any Prospectus, 
however detailed. 

Subscription: 12. per Annum; Hal/ Year, 10s.; Quarter, 

5s.—payable in advance. 

The IRISH FARMER’S JOURNAL wili be founda 
very effective medium for Advertisements. Several 
thousauds of the first Number will be issued, 

Persons in London or any part of England intending 
to Rahassibe, should apply to JoserH Crayton, News- 
20, Strand; by whom Advertisements will 
received, ant immediately forwarded to 
Dublin fur iusertion in the Luisa Farmer's Journat.— 
320, Strand. 






London : Printed by jen Ci AYTON, of "No.7 ‘if Windsor 
Court, Strand ; and Published by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, saroRrDAy, Ldth January 1844. 
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